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iit iw Feiistiiliies Opportunities 


ARTHSHAKING EVENTS come hurrying along at a 

pace that leaves mankind breathless and con- 
fused. Within a few months the world has under- 
gone changes any one of which would have been 
the event of a century in former times: 


The German empire has crumbled. 

The Japanese empire is being liquidated. 

The fabulous force of the atom has been brought 
under control and used. 

The USSR has become a mighty power. 

China has risen to new world status. 

India is seething with new hope. 

For the first time in history, the people of one 
of the great nations at a free election have 
voted overwhelmingly to socialize banks and 
major industries. 

The United Nations Charter has been drafted and 
is already ratified by the United States, Russia, 
China, Great Britain, and other nations. 

Other major world agencies are underway or 
being established. 


These events are not separate. They are the warp 
and woof of a new world pattern—such an uprising 
of the masses as the ages have not before seen. They 
involve enormous power, immense risks, and untold 
possibilities. They impose duties and responsibilities 
which no decent person would wish to escape. 
Never before has the moral obligation to be intel- 
ligent and unselfish been so great; never such need 
for the fundamental Christian virtues. By ignor- 
ance, suspicion, and greed we may lose all. By in- 
telligence, goodwill, and cooperation we can win 
an age of peace and such gains for humanity as 
have not before been dreamed of. 

To teachers whose life work is to inculcate virtue 
and intelligence these times bring a peculiar chal- 
lenge. It will not be easy to measure up, but we 
must do our best in the faith that our best multiplied 
a million times will turn the tide for a better 
future. We must teach each day fully realizing that 
the very survival of civilization depends on our 
teaching. We must work in the community to 
spread confidence, goodwill, and intelligence among 
all the’ people, setting our influence against the divi- 
sive forces that would array one class or group 






against another. We must put our professional house’ 
in order and give to our united associations the 
strength and the voice they need to cope with these 
times. We must go forward with such purpose and 
determination that all the lesser interests will find 
their place in the larger plan and pattern. 

What can be done thru cooperation has been 
proved by the achievement at San Francisco, where 
against heavy odds education was given a place in 
the United Nations Charter, thanks largely to the 
effort made possible by the War and Peace Fund. 
That is the greatest victory ever won under the 
leadership of the organized profession. That vic- 
tory alone in terms of what it may mean to human- 
ity would more than justify all we have invested in 
our professional organizations from the beginning. 

We are now moving forward to a world organi- 
zation for education in keeping with the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter. But these achieve- 
ments—great as they are—are only opportunities 
and promises. After the house is built, the home 
must yet be made. That will require years of pains- 
taking effort. 

It is providential that we have the Five-Year Pro- 
gram of Unification, Expansion, and Development 
and that its success in the first year has been so 
marked as to give new courage to our whole profes- 
sion. To see that program thru to a success even 
greater than was originally planned is a first duty 
of every person worthy the honored name of educa- 
tor. There are difficult problems yet to be worked 
out, adjustments to be made, old scores to be for- 
gotten, personalities to be harmonized, sacrifices to 
be asked and given, new relationships to be estab- 
lished. But considering the urgency of these times 
there is nothing in the Five-Year Program that is 
not modest and reasonable and within our power of 
accomplishment, if we all work at our problems as 
the pioneers who built this nation and built our 
associations worked at theirs. 

The war is won. Let us do our part to establish 
a just and lasting peace. In tribute to the millions of 
men and women thruout the world who have died 
to make victory possible, let us help to build a future 
worthy of their sacrifices. 


—Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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The Editor’s Page 


IN A .NUTSHELL 
* Next to bread, schools. 
* Excellence wins in the end. 
* The test of education is conduct. 
* Happiness is more important than money. 
* Racial discrimination destroys democracy. 
* 4 leader is a person who,assumes responsibility. 
* Every great achievement was first a new adventure. 
* The person who keeps on reading, keeps on growing. 


* Let the teacher make a friendly call in every home if pos- 
sible before the first report card is issued. 


* Any program which uses FORCE to take men out of their 
homes and place them under military law is conscription. 

* Our victories abroad will be in vain if we do not win the 
battle against special privilege in the United States. 


PREAMBLE TO UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Ler every TEACHER and pupil memorize this great state- 
ment which appears on the cover of this Journav. Let it be 
used in community exercises and let time and thought be 
given to a discussion of its meaning for humanity. 


AVERAGE TEACHERS SALARY 1044-45 


Tue NEA Research Division estimates the average an- 
nual salary of classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors 
for 1944-45 at $1786. This amount is 23.9 percent above the 
average teachers’ salary for 1939-40. The BLS cost-of-living 
index increased 25.6 percent between December 1940 and 
September 1944. Our Research Division independently esti- 
mated that during this same period the cost of living 
actually. increased some 33 percent for the average teacher. 


A MESSAGE TO STUDENTS 


Hotp rasr to your ideals. You know what ideals have 
meant in your-own life. You have seen their influence in 
your home, in the lives of your comrades and teachers, or 
in the life of the church. Certain ideals have been dear to 
you. You have held to them, sacrificed and labored for.them. 
These ideals will grow into habits and form character. They 
will stay with you thruout life. The quality of your ideals 
will determine the excellence of your achievement. Do not be 
discouraged if sometimes you fall short of your ideals. They 
would not be ideals if they did not make you reach with 
your utmost strength. Some people may tell you that you 
must do as the world does. In many little things of life 
flexibility and adaptation are necessary but there are funda- 
mentals which your own commonsense will reveal to you. 


Hold fast to‘these ideals for yourself, your home, and 
humanity. 
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THERE S A LARGER JOURNAL COMING 


Teacuers who have done so much to garner in the 
paper needed for the war effort do not need to be told thar 
there has been and still is a paper shortage. The wartime 
requirement was 25 percent less paper for each periodical 
than it used in 1942, at which time THE Journat had not 
yet recovered from its depression status. With more mem 
bers to serve and less paper available, a lighter paper has 
been used and the.number of pages per JourNnat issue has 
been reduced. Even then it was necessary to omit our Sep 
tember issue. We are glad to have made this contribution 
toward the winning of the war and are now hoping thai 
by January restrictions will have lifted sufficiently to per 
mit publication of the largest and best Journat in NEA 
history—a Journat fully in keeping with the needs of the 
association’s enlarged and more vital program. 


MOST WIDELY USED CHILDREN S BOOKS 


Tue rottowmc children’s books, according to the ALA 
Bulletin, are considered by 150 children’s and school librari- 
ans, representing all parts of the country, to be most widely 
used in public and school libraries of all books published in 
1939-43. There has not been enough experience with the 
books of last year to know about their use. Books are ar- 
ranged in order of frequency with which they are listed. 


Knight, Lassie Come-Home Burton, Mike Mulligan and 
McSwigan, Snow Treasure His Steam Shovel 
O’Brien, Return of Silver Chief Farley, Black Stallion 
Estes, The Moffats Felsen, Struggle Is Our Broth: 
Wilder, These Happy Golden  Seredy, Singing Tree 
Years Estes, Middle Moffat 
Travers, Mary Poppins Opens Estes, Rufus M. 
the Door Pease, Black Tanker 
McCloskey, Homer Price Gramatky, Loopy 
Burton, Little House Lawson, Rabbit Hill 
Boylston, Sue Barton, Super- Waldeck, White Panther 
intendent of Nurses Wilder, Long Winter 
McCloskey, Make Way for Graham and Lipscomb, D) 
Ducklings George Washington Carve 
Edmonds, Matchlock Gun Leeming, Fun with Magic 
O’Hara, My Friend Flicka Lenski, Little Train 
Haywood, BIs for Betsey Lindman, Flicka, Ricka and 
Sperry, Call It Courage Dicka and theT hree Kittens 
Meader, Sea Snake Henderson, Augustus and the F 
Enright, The Saturdays River 
Tunis, All American Lattimore, Peachblossom 
Worth, They Loved to Laugh Orton, Mystery of the Little J 
Gramatky, Little Toot Red Schoolhouse 
Holling, Paddle-to-the-Sea Wheeler and Deucher, Stephen 
Forbes, Johnny Tremaine Foster and His Little Dog | 
Wilder, Little Town on the Tray 
Prairie Watson, Top Kick, U. S. 
Aulaire, Abraham Lincoln Army Horse 
Gates, Blue Willow Austin, Peter Churchmouse 
Law, Fighting Planes of the Elting and Weaver, Soldiers. 
World Sailors, Fliers and Marines 
Jones, Twig Lovelace, Betsy-Tacy 
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ITH RESPECT TO EDUCATION, the 
United Nations Charter provides: 
|r] That the General Assembly is 
authorized to initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of pro- 
moting international educational and cul- 
tural cooperation 
[2] That the Economic and Social 
Council may make or initiate studies, re- 
ports, and recommendations on education 
to the General Assembly, the members 
of the United Nations, and specialized 
agencies 
/3] That under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem, those of the United Nations who 
have or assume responsibilities for non- 
selfgoverning areas accept the obligation 
of insuring the educational development 
of such peoples 


NEA Relationship to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference—A few weeks before 
the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco opened, the State Depart- 
ment invited the NEA, as one of a 
group of important national organiza- 
tions, to name a Consultant to the 
United States Delegation. Thru the 
active personal interest of Chairman 
Stettinius and the Department of State, 
the Consultants met at least once daily 
with members of the United States 
Delegation and its staff and were given 
an opportunity to ask questions, receive 
authentic answers, and offer comments 
and suggestions. This Consultant ar- 
rangement was a successful experiment 
in the democratic formulation of a 
program of international action. 

Before San Francisco—Beginning 
with the Atlantic Charter in August 
1941, culminating in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, various documents 
were issued relating to international 
cooperation. However, until the San 
Francisco Conference there was no of- 
ficial documentary reference to educa- 
tion’s part in the new world organiza- 
uon., 

San Francisco, April 25 to May 4, 
1945—On the opening day of the San 
Francisco meeting, three Chinese Pro- 
posals were released as Conference 
Document No. 1. They were sponsored 
and supported also by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union. The third Chinese Pro- 
posal read: “The Economic and Social 
Council should specifically provide for 
the promotion of educational and other 
forms of cultural cooperation.” [Italics 
added.] Many smaller nations—includ- 
ing Lebanon, Ecuador, Uruguay, 





Greece, Norway, Panama, the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, and Iran—took 
definite positions on the inclusion of 
education. The little Republic of Haiti, 
as it did 23 years ago in the League 
of: Nations, made a plea for a Council 
on Education to “see that the educa- 
tional systems of’the various countries 
should never be used to propagate 
ideas contrary to peace and security.” 

On May 4, the deadline for submit- 
ting amendments to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, the United States 
amendments, submitted jointly with 
Russia, China, and Great Britain, re- 
ferred only to “cultural” cooperation. 
Before long, it was revealed that the 
United States Delegation had been 
fearful that the inclusion of the word 
“education” might be interpreted as 
propaganda and might hold up ratifica- 
tion in the Senate. In their opinion, the 
word “culture” was adequate. 

The NEA Position—The NEA 
Consultant, in urging the restoration 
of “education,” as contemplated by the 
Chinese Proposals, pointed out that, 
since the Big Four had agreed to spon- 
sor the Chinese. Proposals, failure to 
provide specifically for education 
would certainly be interpreted as rejec- 
tion of the idea. A public opinion poll, 
conducted for the Educational Policies 
Commission by the National Opinion 
Research Center, showed that 84 per- 
cent of the American people thought 
that international cooperation in edu- 
cation was desirable. 

Activities from May 5 to May 21— 
Consultants interested in education 
soon found that powerful organiza- 
tions, not ordinarily regarded as “edu- 
cational,” were ready to work with 
them. Under the leadership of Philip 
B. Reed of the American Section -of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, consultants from agriculture, 
business, education, and labor pre- 
sented their views in a half-hour hear- 
ing before the United States Delega- 
tion. These four powerful and. often 
divergent groups spoke as with one 
voice in urging that educational pro- 
visions be added to the Charter. The 
New York Times and the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle called this meeting 
“one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the Conference.” 

Meanwhile, teachers organizations, 
civic and educational groups of many 
kinds, school administrators, boards of 


education, and many others, having 
been supplied daily with background 
material from San.Francisco, presented 
their views. in letters and telegrams to 
our Delegation. The educators and lay 
citizens who in 1944 had attended the 
ten Regional Conferences on “Educa- 
tion and the People’s Peace” were 
flashed the news and became active. 
The earlier promotional activities of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
financed by the NEA War and Peace 
Fund, began to yield clear-cut results. 
Education became a major issue before 
the San Francisco Conference. 

Action by Congress and the State 
Department—Meanwhile two other 
important events occurred. First, Con- 
gress passed unanimously the resolu- 
tions indorsing an international office 
of education and cultural development 
introduced by Representative Mundt 
and Senators Taft and Fulbright. Sec- 
ond, Assistant Secretary of State Mac- 
Leish on May 12 announced that a 
Charter for a United Nations Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization had 
been prepared. [See page 124. | 

May 22, 1945—The climax came on 
May 22, 1945, when the United States 
Delegation asked that educational co- 
operation be definitely recognized 
among the objectives of the United 
Nations Organization. The suggestion 
was approved unanimously. Thus was 
opened the door to a vast new area of 
international cooperation. Education 
was given a voice and a part in the 
peace. 

Opportunity and Responsibility— 
Our profession must now realize that 
it has not merely registered a great 
achievement; it has been given, at its 
own request, a profound responsibility. 
In the months and decades ahead we 
should make good our proffered con- 
tribution to peace and security. Suc- 
cess in this effort will require the same 
active interest and diligent teamwork 
that won recognition at San Francisco. 
It will require a greater emphasis on 
international understanding at all 
educational levels, a continuing pro- 
gram of promotion in professional or- 
ganizations, and sustained cooperation 
with our colleagues around the world. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, associate secre- 
tary, NEA; Consultant to the United 
States Delegation at San Francisco. 
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The London Conference on Education 


and Cultural Organisation 


nx November 1, 1945, the United 

Nations Conference on Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization will 
open in London. This event will be the 
culmination of many efforts to end the 
educational isolation of nations follow- 
ing World War I, and will mark the 
beginning of educational cooperation 
among nations following World War 
II. 

An important step leading to the 
London Conference has been the vast 
program of public information which 
the National Education Association 
has been carrying on over the past two 
years. The NEA War and Peace Fund 
made possible the many conferences 
held by the Association, the pamphlets 
published, and the broadcasts and re- 
cordings made on international coop- 
eration in education. 

The specific provisions for education 
[see page 123 of this Journat] in the 
United Nations Charter drafted at San 
Francisco furnish the occasion and 
necessity for the London Conference. 
At London, the United Nations will 
plan for international cooperation in 
education and culture as they planned 
for money and banking at Bretton 
Woods, for food and agriculture at 
Hot Springs, for relief and rehabilita- 
tion at Atlantic City, for civil aviation 
at Chicago. Education has become in- 
ternational business. The Educational 
and Cultural Organization (ECO) of 
the United Nations to be set up at the 
London Conference will be, like other 
specialized agencies, related to the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

The Draft Proposals for ECO are 
the result of many years of work by 
our State Department, other govern- 
ments, the Congress, civic and educa- 
tional organizations, and many indi- 
vidual teachers and other citizens. 
Representatives of the National Edu- 
cation Association have participated 
fully in this process. 

The purpose of ECO will be to de- 
velop and maintain mutual under- 
standing and appreciation among the 
peoples of the world. It will cooperate 
in extending to all peoples the world’s 
full body of knowledge so that it may 
contribute to the economic and politi- 
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cal stability and general wellbeing of 
the peoples of the world. 

In achieving these purposes, the 
Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion will: 

[1] Facilitate consultation among edu- 
cational and cultural leaders by special 
meetings and conferences; 

[2] Assist in the free flow of ideas 
and information among the nations, es- 
pecially in the field of major educational 
and cultural developments; 

[3] Foster educational and cultural 
programs which support peace and 
security; 

[4] Develop and make available edu- 
cational and cultural plans and materials; 

[5] Conduct -and encourage research 
on educational and cultural problems; 
and 

[6] Assist countries that need and re- 
quest help in developing their educa- 
tional and cultural activities. 


The general plan for the Organiza- 
tion provides for a Conference com- 
posed of not more than five delegates 
from each member; an _ Executive 
Board of fifteen elected by the Confer- 
ence from its membership; and a Sec- 
retariat headed by a Director-General 
elected by the Conference on the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Board. 

The right of membership in the 
Organization will automatically be 
granted to the members of the United 
Nations; other nations may be admit- 
ted by a two-thirds vote of the Con- 
ference, upon recommendation of the 
Executive Board. 

The Conference will determine the 
general policies and the program of 
the Organization, make recommenda- 
tions to the members, consider reports 
submitted by members on their educa- 
tional and cultural progress. When 
electing the members of the Executive 
Board, the Conference will include 
persons with varied experience in edu- 
cation, the arts, the humanities and 
the sciences, bearing in mind also their 
geographical distribution. 

The Executive Board will give effect 
to the program adopted by the Con- 
ference and supervise the administra- 
tion of the Organization. The powers 
delegated to the members of the Board 
will be used by them on behalf of the 
whole Conference and not as repre- 
sentatives of their respective govern- 
ments. 








The Director-General will be jim- 
mediately responsible to the Executive 
Board. Subject to requirements of eff- 
ciency and competence, his staff will 
be recruited by him on as wide a geo- 
graphical basis as possible. 

The financial responsibility of mem- 
ber nations in the Organization will 
be adjusted to their capacity to pay. 

Each member nation will have cer- 
tain duties in relation to the Organiza- 
tion. Each will report periodically to 
the Organization on activities related 
to the functions of the Organization, 
and on the action taken on recom- 
mendations by the Conference. Each 
member will also communicate to the 
Organization laws, regulations, and 
reports about its educational and cul- 
tural institutions and organizations. 

The Draft Proposals provide for the 
cooperation of the. Organization with 
other specialized international organi- 
zations whose interests are related to 
it and in harmony with its purposes. 

When the plans for the international 
agency in education were being drafted 
it was not clear just how it should be 
related to the nongovernmental edu- 
cational and cultural interests of the 
member nations. Various alternatives 
on this subject have been included in 
the Draft Proposals, and will be con- 
sidered at the London Conference. 
The Charter will come into effect 
when twenty of the United Nations 
have accepted it. 

By Article 56 of the United Nations 
Charter, our country is solemnly 
pledged “to take joint and separat 
action in cooperation with the Or- 
ganization” for the achievement of 
educational and cultural cooperation. 
Adoption and subsequent ratification 
of ECO will provide the United States 
and the other United Nations with a 
means of making good on that pledge. 

This pioneer attempt in a compara- 
tively untouched field of international 
cooperation should have the careful 
study of the American people in gen- 
eral and especially of persons inter- 
ested in education. Copies of the Drait 
Proposals for the Educational and 
Cultural Organization, which were 
published in full in NEA Leaders 
Letter 43, may also be obtained upon 
request from the State Department. 


—WILLIAM G. CARR, associate secretary, 
National Education Association; secre- 
tary, Educational Policies Commission. 
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Queens and kings 
Are gaudy things 


. . recited young Jonathan. The 
time was shortly after the Revolution, 
and this Q in the alphabetic jingle 
was a sign of the times. Nor did 
Jonathan say for B, 


Heaven to find 
The Bible mind 


as had his father before him. The ver- 
sion in Jonathan’s school had a more 
current ring to it: 


Britain’s king in spleen 
Lost states thirteen. 


His school curriculum was not 
otherwise greatly affected by the 
Revolutionary War. Tho Jonathan’s 
textbooks began to reflect the surge of 
Americanism which was sweeping 
over the new nation, it was nevertheless 
true that his teacher whittled his quill 
with few qualms as to demands 
that the momentous events at York- 
town might have imposed upon his 
teaching. 

But times have changed since Jona- 
than was a boy. The school which 
his great-great-great-grandson attends 
bears the indelible stamp of World 
War II upon it. And Johnnie’s teacher 
of today realizes that the end of the 
war and the beginning of peace lays 
upon her an obligation and a challenge. 

You are Johnnie’s teacher. Maybe 
he is in the first grade or perhaps in 
college, or anywhere in between. Your 
job in helping him to become an in- 
telligent world citizen will vary in 
approach according to his age but 
your responsibility will not shrink or 
expand in proportion to Johnnie’s 
inches or his years. 

If Johnnie is in the early elementary 
school, your task is chiefly one of 
building attitudes of understanding 
and goodwill. Even a six-year-old can 
understand that the men and women 
and boys and girls of our country want 
peace for themselves and the world; 
that peace is not something that can 
be bought as Johnnie buys candy or 
forced upon the world as a bully tem- 
porarily imposes his will upon the 
neighborhood; that the peoples of the 
world have organized to try to keep 
the peace; that the United States has 
joined this international organization; 
and that in this organization lies vir- 
tually the only hope of survival of 


The United Nations Charter and You 


mankind, since science has produced 
such implements of wholesale destruc- 
tion as the atomic bomb. 

Whenever you persuade Johnnie and 
Betsey that they will have more fun 
and make more progress as friends 
than as “tattle-tales,” when you help 
them to grow in physical and mental 
health, to value democratic ideals, to 
achieve many of the concomitants of 
happy and successful school life, you 
are cementing the structure of world 
order. 

By the time Johnnie is in junior 
and senior high, you will be much 
more specific. In his social studies 
classes he will discuss the causes of 
war and the attempts which have been 
made over the centuries to curb it. 
He will study the United Nations 
Charter in courses on world history, 
European history, American history, 
civics, democracy, and government. 

In economics he will learn about the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations Organization. Science 
teachers have a_ vitally important 
charge—to see that their students un- 
derstand the relationship between 
technological advance and the welfare 
of humanity. In art work and speech 
classes, United Nations activities have 
their place. 

Students in some schools will form 
a United Nations Club, which will 
present assemblies, programs before 
civic clubs, and radio dramatizations. 
A special activity of the club may be 
a model meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil or the General Assembly. 

You will want to be careful, of 
course, that you don’t stuff Johnnie 
with so much indigestible information 
on every conceivable occasion that he 
comes out with a stomach-ache in- 
stead of with world vision. Often your 
contribution need not be a cramming 
of facts down his unwilling throat. 
You may influence him more by your 
attitude, by a casual comment based 
on your prejudices and ignorance or 
on your knowledge. 

To aid you in developing a back- 
ground of understanding on the San 
Francisco Conference and the United 
Nations Charter, page 142 of this issue 
of THe Journat is devoted entirely to 
this subject. There you will find a list- 
ing of books and pamphlets, some of 
which you will want to add to your 
personal library, others of which you 
will get for student use in class and 


library. The audio-visual aids included 
in this Guide were compiled with the 
cooperation of dozens of organizations, 
institutions, and firms which specialize 
in this field. 

The Preamble to the United Nations 
Charter appears on the cover of this 
Journa. It has been designed by our 
art editor with the thought that you 
may wish to use it as a poster on your 
bulletinboard. Extra copies of this 
poster may be ordered from the Na- 
tional Education Association at a 
nominal charge. 

The Association is making avail- 
able a booklet to help you with your 
Teaching about the United Nations 
Charter. This pamphlet gives an over- 
view of the Charter; teaching outlines 
and procedures; and guides to addi- 
tional helps. The section on teaching 
outlines and procedures is devoted to 
teaching the Charter itself: 

The six bodies comprising the organi 

zation 

Specialized agencies 


and to teaching the Charter’s signifi- 
cance: 

The road to San Francisco 

The achievement 


The challenge 
Some useful documents 


The pamphlet may be ordered from 
the NEA at 10¢ a copy, with quantity 
discounts. 


Clark M. Eichelberger in The 
United Nations Charter, What Was 
Done at San Francisco |see Guide, 
p142, for further information] gives 
in-a-nutshell facts. The purposes for 
the creation of the United Nations, he 
points out, may be roughly separated 
into four divisions: 


[1] Security—to save _ succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war; 
to maintain international peace and 
security by effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention or removal of 
threats to peace. 


[2] Justice—to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for 
treaties may be maintained; to develop 
friendly relations among nations based 
upon mutual respect and self-determi- 
nation. 

[3] Welfare—to achieve economic 
and social cooperation by the employ- 
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ECONOMIC AND 
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ment of international machinery for 
the promotion of welfare and social 
advancement. 

[4] Human rights—to reafhirm faith 
in fundamental human rights and the 
dignity and value of the human per- 
son; to encourage respect for human 
rights for all without distinction as to 
race, language, religion, or sex. 

The six major bodies are: 

I 





A General Assembly 


|2] A Security Council 
{3]-An Economic and_ Social 
Council 


A Trusteeship Council 
An International Court of 

Justice 
[6| A Secretariat 

Assisting these six organs will be 
commissions, committees, and agen- 
cies. Education’s place in the total pic- 
ture is explained on pages 123 and 124 
of this JournaL, an Educational and 
Cultural Organization of the United 
Nations. 

In his Report to the President on 
the Results of the San, Francisco Con- 
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HEALTH OTHERS 


DIRECT RELATIONSHIP AS | 
DEFINED IN THE CHARTER 


ference {see listing on page 125], 
Chairman Stettinius of the United 
States Delegation said: 


“If we are earnestly determined, as 
I believe we.are, that the innumerable 
dead of two great holocausts shall not 
have died in vain, we must act in con- 
cert with the other nations of the 
world to bring about the , peace for 
which these dead gave up their lives. 
The Charter of the United Nations is 
the product of such concerted action. 
Its purpose is the maintenance of 
peace. It. offers means for the achieve- 
ment of that purpose. If the means 
are inadequate to the task they must 
perform, time will reveal their inade- 
quacy as time will provide, also, the 
opportunity to amend them. The pro- 
posals of the Sponsoring Powers on 
which the Charter is based were pub- 
lished to the world six months before 
the Conference’ to consider them con- 
vened. In these six months the opinion 
of the world was brought to bear upon 
their elements. Subsequently, at the 
Conference, itself, every word, every 
sentence, every paragraph of the Char- 
ter’s text was examined and reconsid- 





NATIONAL 
CONTINGENTS OF 


ARMED FORCES 





RELATIONSHIP TO BE DETERMINED BY 
t SPECIAL AGREEMENTS OR ARRANGEMENTS 


ered by the representatives of fifty na 
tions and much of it reworked. Fo: 
the first time in the history of t! 
world, the world’s peoples directly, and 
thru their governments, collaborat: 
in the drafting of an international c 
stitution. What has resulted is a human 
document with human imperfections 
but with human hopes and human vic 
tory as well. But whatever its present 
imperfections, the Charter of the 
United Nations, as it was written by 
the Conference of San Francisco, offers 
the world an instrument by which 3 
real beginning may be made upon th 
work ot peace. I most respectfully sup 
mit that neither we nor any other 
people can or should refuse particips- 
tion in the common task.” 

It is good to be a part of a profession 
which takes hold of words like these 
and acts upon them. We have come 
a long way trom Jonathan’s recitation, 
that 

Queens and kings 


Are gaudy things. 


—MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, assistant 
editor. 
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UR NATIONAL. ASSOCIATION. is going 

forward. Due largely to the results 
of the War and Peace Fund Campaign 
and the fine unity of spirit and pur- 
pose being developed thru our Five- 
Year Program, the NEA is becoming 
a major factor in American life. 

The profession’s victory in securing 
provision for educational cooperation 
in the United Nations Charter [see 
page 123] gives education the obliga- 
tion to take an active part in helping 
establish and maintain peace. 

The NEA, in cooperation with affl- 
iated state associations, will hold a two- 
weeks World Conference of the Teach- 
ing Profession as soon as transporta- 
tion facilities permit. Each of the fifty 
United Nations is being invited to 
send one or two delegates to this 
world conference of representatives 
of national voluntary teachers organi- 
zations, to discuss ways whereby the 
organized profession may be of great- 
est help and influence during the criti- 
cal years ahead. 

Two ventures in international cul- 
ural cooperation are underway. Upon 
the invitation of the British govern- 
ment, the NEA has appointed four 


educators to spend five weeks in Eng- 


land, visiting elementary — schools, 
studying what is being done for the 
children thru school, _ recreation, 


health agencies, and all other phases 
of community environment. Miss 
Vanett Lawler is for the second time 
visiting all the Latin-American coun- 
tries, representing the Music Edu- 
cators, the NEA, the Pan American 
Union, and the Department of State. 
She is creating much goodwill for the 
United States. 

The Executive Committee has estab- 
lished three new divisions. The new 
Division of Adult Education Service 
will be headed by Leland P. Bradford, 
chief of training of the U. S. Federal 
Security Agency. Our Association is 
keenly aware of the acute need for 
making adult education available to 
larger numbers of people if our democ- 
racy is to maintain its place of world 
leadership. Mr. Bradford will work 
closely with officers of the NEA De- 
partment of Adult Education. The 
Association will create an Advisory 
Committee on Veterans Education to 
work with Mr. Bradford. Thru the 
help of this Committee, to consist 
of representatives of agencies vitally 
interested in education of veterans, the 


Expanded NEA Services for 1945-46 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


Division will establish a clearinghouse 
of information on veterans’ guidance 
and stimulate vigorous campaigns of 
public information on educational 
services for veterans. 

Vernon G. Dameron, educational 
consultant with the Army Air Forces 
at Chanute Field, Illinois, will be di- 
rector of the new Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service and will 
work closely with the NEA Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction. Mr. Dam- 
eron will work with local and state 
associations in encouraging develop- 
ment of new audio-visual materials 
and wider and more effective use of 
those now available. He will work to 
secure from the Government Surplus 
Commodities organization surplus 
supplies for schools in greatest need of 
audio-visual equipment. 

Paul Kinsel, now serving in the 
U. S. Office of Education, will direct 
the new Division of NEA Travel 
Service. Our objective is to secure for 
NEA members at the lowest possible 
cost the greatest educational, cultural, 
recreational, and social returns from 
travel; to promote understanding and 
goodwill with people of other coun- 
tries; to promote the growth and de- 
velopment of our teachers so that they 
can render finer service. 

In order that the Executive’ Secre- 
tary may be relieved from some of his 
present load, the Executive Commit- 
tee has appointed as Assistant Secre- 
tary Karl H. Berns, former field sec- 
retary for the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation, who served during the war 
with the American Red Cross in the 
southwest Pacific. Mr. Berns will coor- 
dinate and expand NEA field work. 
He will also work with the committee 
liaison members at headquarters to 
make our standing committees and 
commissions as effective as possible. 

The Association is broadening its 
public relations program. Our public 
relations activities as carried on by the 
Defense Commission, thru press and 
radio, thru American Education Week, 
and thru the many contacts of our 
officers and members of the head- 
quarters staff working with state and 
local leaders, vital information will be 
disseminated to many lay leaders 


which will build goodwill for educa- 
tion in all parts of the country. We are 
adding to our staff Miss Agnes Sam- 
uelson, who has served as Secretary 
of the Iowa State Teachers Association 
and as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Iowa.’She will work with 
religious, patriotic, and civic groups. 

William G. Carr, who has served 
for several years as Associate Secre- 
tary but who has of necessity given 
most of his time to the Educational 
Policies Commission, will be given 
sufficient help in the Commission so 
that he can relieve the Executive Sec 
retary of work with all Departments. 

Our Legislative Commission and 
Legislative Division, with the help of 
hundreds of state and local leaders, 
are continuing to fight for federal aid 
to education. See page 129. 

Our Rural Division is expanding its 
services and is cooperating with the 
Department of Rural Education to 
bring better educational opportunities 
to rural children. The Proceedings of 
the White House Conference on Rural 
Education will be used this year in 
many parts of the United States as a 
basis for discussion and action. 

All this is in addition to the vast 
program of work which has already 
been going forward. The Association 
will continue to provide, thru research, 
information required currently and to 
undertake longtime investigations in 
anticipation of future needs. Tite 
JOURNAL, as soon as wartime paper re- 
strictions permit, will be enlarged so 
that it can adequately meet the needs 
of our great profession. The Policies 
Commission is at work on a study, 
Education for All American Children, 
which promises to be as helpful for 
elementary schools as Education for 
All American Youth is proving to be 
for secondary schools. 

The National Education Association 
has developed three working tools 
which we believe will be helpful in 
carrying on the work of the unified 
profession—an NEA History, an NEA 
Handbook, and a motion picture. For 
further information about these tools, 
see page 123. 

The growth of our Association 
places upon us all an added respon- 
sibility to make its work count for 
the betterment of mankind. 
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12 NEA has developed three work- 
‘Tae tools designed to help in carry- 
ing forward the work of our unified 
profession this year. Plans for these 
three projects were developed at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee 


of the NEA last April. 
A New Film About Teachers 


A twenty-minute documentary film 
has just been produced by the NEA. 
This film deals with the vital role of the 
teacher in the life of our covntry. Edu- 
cation has a significance in the future 
of postwar America which the public 
has not fully sensed. And our profes- 
sion itself needs to become more keenly 
aware of the role it is privileged to play. 
Ours is no insignificant task. The chil- 
dren and youth of this nation are the 
adults of tomorrow and as such they 
provide the cast for the future of our 
country. 

This new documentary film stresses 
the great importance of the teacher’s 
work in the classroom; the place of 
teachers as citizens in the community; 
and their contributions as members of 
professional organizations. 

While this feature film has been pro- 
duced by the NEA, it has been planned 
and produced so that it will serve the 
cause of the local and state association 
just as fully as it does that of the NEA. 
To put it another way, this is a picture 
of, by, and for our unified teaching 
profession. 

It will be of special interest to all 
kinds of educational groups. Altho 
prepared primarily for showing to 
members of the profession, the film 
will be of value to lay groups as well. 
It also promises to be valuable for use 
in guidance classes where material on 
teacher recruiting is desired. 

A five-minute trailer has been added 
to the feature for use when the film 
is shown to professional groups. The 
trailer briefly explains the program and 
activities of the NEA but stresses the 
fact that only a unified profession of 
local, state, and national organizations 
can succeed. It is believed that this 
trailer will be of special value to the 
many teachers thruout the country 
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Three Working Tools of the Profession 


who wish to know more about the pro- 
gram of our national Association. 
The film is not for sale. It will be 
furnished for the use of state and local 
education thruout the 
country. As this JouRNAL goes to press, 


associations 


plans for distribution of the film have 
not been completed. Correspondence 
is underway with state association offi- 
cials with respect to the best plan in 
the various states. A plan will be de- 
veloped so that you can obtain the 
print thru some film library in your 
state or region. The distribution plan 
for your state will be publicized by the 
NEA or your state association as soon 
as plans are completed. 

The profession is greatly indebted 
to West Chester, Pennsylvania, State 
Teachers College for its splendid co- 
operation in the production of much of 
the film on its campus during the 1945 
summer sessions. President Charles W. 
Swope and Professor Earl F. Sykes, 
who coordinated the program on the 
campus, met every need. The entire 
faculty and studentbody were most 
generous in their contributions. 

The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association provided invaluable guid- 
ance thru the assistance of Mr. Ray 
Webster, field secretary. County 
Superintendent Carl G. Leech of Me- 
dia, Pennsylvania, his associates, and 
teachers and school officials of nearby 
communities also gave ready assistance. 

This new film was produced for the 
NEA by a group of documentary film- 


makers headed by Irving Jacoby, who | 
was the writer and producer, and | 
Roger Barlow, who served as director. | 


Arrange now for the use of this film 
in your schools and community. If you 
do not receive information thru other 
channels about how to obtain this film 
by about October 1, a letter to your 
state association or to the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St. Northwest, Washington 
6, D. C., will bring you the answer. It 
is hoped that every teacher in Amer- 
ica will see this film this year. 


NEA Handbook 
A 240-page NEA Handbook has 


been issued as a working tool for edu- 
cational leaders in local, state and na- 
tional associations. It provides informa- 






tion about the Five-Year Program of 
Unification, Expansion, and Develop- 
ment. It will help all leaders to build 
an organization and achieve a strength 
in keeping with the needs of our times. 
The Handbook includes in condensed 
form a running account of the complex 
activities of departments, committees, 
commissions, officers, and the head- 
quarters staff. It is a ready reference to 
what the National Education Associa- 
tion is doing for children, youth, and 
teachers. It outlines the NEA program 
of action for the year. 

A major section of the Handbook 
contains a roll call of the states and 
gives information regarding the state 
Association, its officers, and its relation- 
ship to the NEA in terms of the num- 
ber of teachers who are members, the 
number of FTA chapters, and other 
facts. 

In short the Handbook is an in- 
valuable aid to school officials, associa- 
tion leaders, and others who are seck- 
ing to help the profession achieve its 
Five-Year Program. 

The Handbook was prepared by a 
staff committee with the assistance of 
scores of state and local professional 
leaders. It has already been distributed 
to thousands of leaders in the profes- 
sion. Price: $1 per copy. 


NEA History 


For nearly go years the National 
Education Association has been a vital 
factor in the professionalization of 
American teachers. The history of the 
Association is an inspiring story. The 
Association has now published an 160- 
page book entitled NEA History. This 
history is dedicated to the pioneering 
members of the teaching profession 
who had a vision of the possibilities of 
professional organization. Some chap- 
ters deal with the chronological his- 
tory of the Association. Others are 
written about the Association’s activi- 
ties in certain important aspects of its 
program such as the advancement 0! 
educational service, teacher welfare, 
legislation, and the present program. 
No ‘teacher can read this interestingly 
written history of the NEA without 
increased pride in the profession. Price: 
50¢ per single copy. 
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FEDERAL AID GAINS 


=VWore Workers Needed 


Religion, morality, and knowledge 


being necessary to 


good government and the happiness of mankind. schools 


and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.= 


oncress is faced with the tremen- 
dous task of reconversion. The 
strengthening of education is an im- 
portant part of that task. It should be 
accorded high priority rating on the 
agenda of both House and Senate. 
Increased federal aid to public edu- 
cation is an essential step. The enact- 
ment of S. 181-H. R. 1296, or similar 
legislation, is a necessary element in 
broad-gauge national policy. There is 
great urgency about this matter. State 
and local school leaders must voice 
this urgency and assist their Senators 
and Congressmen to move to action. 


Status in House and Senate 


Because of the effective cooperation 
underway in the states, the support 
for federal aid legislation continues to 
gain ground. Substantial increments 
of support have been won in recent 
months in both House and Senate. 
This encourages increased future ef- 
fort which must inevitably be made if 
the campaign is to be carried thru to 
a successful conclusion. Hearings be- 
fore House and. Senate education 
committees have been completed. In a 
number of states both state and local 
education associations have intensified 
their efforts and expanded their action 
programs. More people are at work; 
more are becoming better informed. 

One of the most encouraging devel- 
opments in recent months was re- 
flected in the remarks of Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft (Ohio), chairman of the 
Republican steering committee, who 
on August 4, 1945, proposed on behalf 
of the committee that the legislative 
agenda for Congress, following its re- 
turn from the summer recess, should 
include [1] “A bill to extend federal 
aid to assist the states to develop a 
comprehensive health program thru 
public and private agencies . . . and 
establish medical inspection and physi- 
cal education in our schools,” and [2] 
“a bill to provide federal aid to enable 


From the Ordinance of 1787. 


the poorer states to provide a mini- 
mum education for every child.” With 
this statement should be read the 
plank in the Democratic party plat- 
form, adopted at the 1944 Chicago con- 
vention, which reads: “We favor fed- 
eral aid to education administered by 
the states without interference by the 
federal government.” These two dec- 
larations help to clarify the general 
attitude of important leaders in Con- 
gress and establish a responsibility for 
favorable action in that body. 


Federal Aid Necessary 
The pending 'Thomas-Hill-Ram- 


speck bills call for an increase of 
$300,000,000 per annum in federal 
funds to assist the states in financing 
public schools. The purpose of these 
funds is [1] to assist in equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity and [2] to assist 
the states to meet a war-created emer- 
gency in education. 

The number of children of school 
age not now in school certainly ex- 
ceeds two million and probably is 
nearer five. A large part of the adult 
population, 25 years of age and older, 
is functionally illiterate — approxi- 
mately 10 million according to the 
1940 census. Many classrooms are 
closed for lack of teachers. Teachers’ 
salaries remain far in arrears of in- 
creased living costs. Teachers’ average 
annual earning of $1625 contrasts with 
$2495 for industrial workers and $2500 
for federal government employees. 
Students in training to become teach- 
ers are numerically 53 percent fewer 
than at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
During the past year one teacher in 
ten held a substandard certificate as 
contrasted with one in 200 in prewar 
days. Inequalities in educational op- 
portunity in the nation exist in a ratio, 
based on expenditures per classroom 
unit, of 60 to 1. All of these conditions, 
which have grown worse rather than 
better since Pearl Harbor, have re- 


sulted in an educational deficit that 
should in behalf of the general welfare 
be wiped out as soon as possible. 

The penalty of educational and 
health handicaps—for the most part 
preventable—in our youth population 
has expressed itself in the rejection of 
more than five million men for mili- 
tary service, a number greater than 
that required to win the European 
phase of the war for our country. 

It is to the strengthening of our 
nation that pending federal aid legisla- 
tion is dedicated. Education builds bet- 
ter citizens and better citizens make a 
better country and a better world in 
which to live. 

Limited to their own fiscal resources, 
many states will not in the foreseeable 
future be able to afford good schools 
for all youth. In actual practice the 
states that are poorest and have the 
most children are making the greatest 
effort to operate acceptable school pro- 
grams. Yet they do not succeed in oper- 
ating the kind of schools children need. 


Increased Effort Mandatory 


Much additional work needs to be 
done in support of the federal aid pro- 
gram. Its failure of enactment to date 
is not so much due to strength of the 
opposition as to indisposition on the 
part of the organized teaching pro- 
fession to marshal all of its resources 
and bring them quickly to bear on the 
issue. 

State and local association leaders 
miust move to concerted action. More 
and more workers must be recruited. 
State and local school journals must 
tell the story over and over again, re- 
peating the essential facts until they 
are a part of the dynamic influence of 
every teacher in the country. These 
teachers must help laymen to under- 
stand, urge laymen to act, lead discus- 
sion groups in clubs, churches, lodges, 
wherever opportunity exists. 

No wiser injunction can be offered 
than that of urging leaders in state 
and local education associations to get 
better acquainted personally with their 
Senators and Congressmen. There 
should be frequent visitation with 
these able men and women, both at 
home and in Washington. Exchange 
of views thru correspondence with 
these persons should be a permanent 
phase of the action program of every 
state and local professional group. 
—R. B. MARSTON, directer, NEA Legis- 
lative-Federal Relations Division. 
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JAMES WILLIAM CRABTREE 


April 18, 1864-June 9, 1945 


UR MR. CRABTREE has gone to his re- 
O ward—life’s cares behind him, 
God’s great peace before. dis memory 
lives on in the hearts of thousands who 
knew and loved him. His influence 
will grow in ever widening circles thru 
the people he inspired and the insti- 
tutions he helped to build. His faith in 
our profession and his goal of “every 
teacher at work on the problems of the 
profession and the nation” constitute a 
heritage and a challenge for the long 
future. He was a fine man, a great 
teacher, and an inspiring leader. 


We give below the statement sent by 
Secretary Givens to officers of the 
National Education Association and 
friends of Mr. Crabtree at the time of 
his death: 


Mr. Crabtree, affectionately known 
by his associates as “JW,” died at the 
family home at 1304 Euclid Street 
Northwest, in Washington, Saturday 
evening, June 9. He was past 81 and 
had been in failing health for some 
time, but retained up to the end his 
deep interest in the National Education 
Association of which he was Secretary 
from 1917 to 1935 and since then Secre- 
tary-Emeritus. He took great interest’ 
and pride in the Association’s growth. 

Few men have contributed more to 
American education than did Mr. 
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Crabtree. From the very beginning of 
a long career he was deliberately and 
unceasingly a builder of people and of 
institutions. As he pointed out in his 
autobiography, What Counted Most, 
he was reared amid want and hardship 
and came early in life to understand 
the importance of good schools, homes, 
and churches. He had a deep interest 
in people and, like Abraham Lincoln 
whom he resembled in many ways, 
never failed to concern himself with 
the needs of people. He lived simply 
and asked only the opportunity to 
serve. 

Mr. Crabtree was born on a farm in 
Scioto County, Ohio, April 18, 1864. 
He there began his schooling and came 
under the influence of a great teacher, 
Lizzie Moore. During the 70’s he 
moved with his family to western Ne- 
braska where they lived on the sod- 
house frontier. He managed to get to 
the Peru Normal and to work his way 
thru, thus laying the foundation for his 
career. 

He taught for six years in rural 
schools and began making a name for 
himself. He was called to Ashland 





In order that we may build up a file of materials to be used in preparing 
a biography of Mr. Crabtree, the JourNat staff would appreciate having 
from our readers incidents and experiences which will help to portray 
his rich and varied service to humanity. 
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From the painting, by Donna. Wilson 
Crabtree, which holds an honored place 
in the NEA headquarters building. 













































where he served as superintendent, 
1889-95; then to the University of Ne- 
braska where he taught mathematics 
for a year; then to the principalship of 
the Beatrice Highschool for a year. At 
Beatrice his work was so outstanding 
that he was called back to the Univer- 
sity to serve as inspector of highschools 
which were rapidly expanding thruout 
the state, 1897-1904. He next was called 
to the presidency of the Peru Normal, 
then the only state school in Nebraska 
for preparing teachers. To this insti- 
tution, between 1904 and 1g10, he 
brought the cream of teachers and 
students from Nebraska and nearby 
states, and exerted such an influence on 
their lives that they may be found 
today at the top of their profession in 
every part of the nation. His work at 
Peru was followed by a brief service in 
the state superintendency where he set 
in motion many needed reforms before 
leaving the state to build another great 
normal school at River Falls, Wiscon- 
sin. 

When he was'called:to the NEA in 
1917 there were only 8000 active mem- 
bers. When he retired in 1935 the NEA 
had grown to be the largest profes- 
sional organization in the world, with 
a program of outstanding service and 
leadership. It is difficult now—when 
we contemplate the fine headquarters 
building; the able professional staff; 
the farflung work of departments, com- 
missions, and committees; the mem- 
bership of more than 330,000; the Five- 
Year Program; and the Association’s 
contacts with every phase of. American 
life—to understand how little there 
was to work with when Mr. Crabtree 
began his pioneering and how much 
faith and patience and sacrifice it took 
to build our present organization. _ 

The children, teachers, and people oi 
America owe a great debt to Mr. Crab- 
tree—a debt which can best be paid 
by our unselfish devotion to youth, to 
our fellow teachers, and to our country. 
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HPV HE DEMONSTRATION sponsored by the 
Bt Public Education Association and 
en on under the direct supervision 
#f the elementary division of the board 
®{ education included the day school, a 
summer program, work with adults 
; hich goes on at all- hours, and an 
vening program. 

In each phase of the All-Day Neigh- 
Borhood Schools significant changes in 
He educational approach were made. 
Perhaps the most important contribu- 
ion of the demonstration is that all its 
lements were integrated into a dynamic 
rf hole. The interplay between the teach- 
rs, children, parents, and all neighbor- 
hood people added vitality to the school 
Hn its entirety. Any change in the day- 
Rchool or after-school or out-of-school 


The All-Day Neighborhood Schools 


A demonstration in two elementary schools 





Feat 0 08 arr AAR a oe Here AAR Sonanoogenenseeeeertettee 


A greatly increased program of arts and crafts 
in the All-Day Neighborhood Schools enables the 
children to express their ideas and feelings in 
other forms than words. 


activities affected the other parts of the 
program. 

The All-Day Neighborhood Schools 
began by chance. Back of the chance 
there were developments that suggested 
a program to help schools meet the 
needs of the community. A passerby, a 
layman, happened to see a boy narrowly 
escape being run over directly outside a 
school building, the gates of whose large 
outdoor playground were locked. The 
developments that suggested a solution 
were the settlement house, the school 
recreation center, and the important de- 
velopments in educational psychology 
and technics. 

Schools had been kept open after three 


its community 


showed so well how the school can influence 


that the board of 


education is extending the program 


to four schools. 







CLARA F. BLITZER 





Chairman, Committee for 

the All-Day Neighborhood 

Schools of the Public Educa- 

tion Association, New York 
City. 





oclock early in the cen- 
tury. Why had the people 
failed to respond to their 
programs? How did set- 
tlement houses carry on 
programs for 
community improve- 
ment? What did 
gressive education do that 
reluctant 


successful 
pre )- 


children 
to leave the schools even 


made 


at five oclock? 

In 1936 the Board of 
Education gave permis- 
sion to a group of laymen 
to conduct such an ex- 
periment. At the begin- 
ning the program had to 


be limited to an after- 
noon recreation center for children 
because there were only sufficient 


funds for a parttime director. Eventually 
adults would have to be reached, the 
school kept open in the evening, and 
the day school changed, but a beginning 
could be made with the after-school 
program. The plan was to take a teacher 
from a private experimental school 
which had a successful recreation pro 
gram and have her retrain the public- 
school teachers on the job. It was hoped 
that her methods would be so effective 
as to influence the day school. 

Before a year had passed the principal 
of the school asked to have the methods 
introduced directly into the day school. 
Simultaneously, work was begun with 
and agencies. 


parents neighborhood 
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The following summer a play school 
program was added because the com- 
munity wished it and it was felt that 
the school had a responsibility to the 
community that included providing an 
adequate summer program for the chil- 
dren. The need for a more intensive 
program to help parents and teachers 
understand each other, to interest the 
community in the school, and to pro- 
vide recreational and educational oppor- 
tunity to adolescents and adults was 
recognized. 

The experiment started in P. S. 
Chelsea in 1936. Three years ago the 
Board of Education decided to conduct 
a demonstration not only in P. S. 33 but 
in P. S. 194, which is in Harlem. Chelsea 
is a community of mixed native and 
foreign-born populations primarily in 
the low income 


33 in 


Tenement 
houses, a few modern apartment houses, 
factories, warehouses, local stores, the 
Hudson River docks, public buildings, 
churches, a settlement house, and other 
social agencies comprise the neighbor- 
hood. P. S. 33 was built in 1857, and tho 
it has no gymnasium or playground, it 
is situated in a small park. 

P. S. 194 is a large and modern build- 
ing erected in 1941. The neighborhood 
is entirely Negro. Five-story tenements 
with local stores on the street level line 
the city streets. The thousand children 
who attend the school come from eight 
city blocks that house te. thousand 
people. The only public buildings other 
than the schools are the churches. A park 
and a playground border the district. 


group. 


In addition to the customary staff of 
principal, and assistant principal, and a 
teacher assigned to each class of about 
30 children there are in each of the All- 
Day Neighborhood Schools six licensed 
“group teachers,’ who work on a 
10:40 te 5:00 oclock schedule. These 
group teachers work with the classroom 
teachers to provide for more individual 
instruction and greater enrichment of 
program until 3:00 oclock and lead 
“clubs” of children in the afternoon 
recreation program. A social worker and 
a fulltime additional clerk are also in- 
cluded in the staff. 

In P. S. 194 the Committee of the All- 
Day Neighborhood Schools supplies a 
special community worker and the Di- 
vision of Recreational and Community 
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Activities supplies three recreational 
teachers who work from 3:00 to 10:00 
oclock. P. S. 33 has a parttime leader 
of parent education. The Committee for 
the All-Day Neighborhood Schools of 
the Public Education Association sup- 
plied a staff directed by Adele Franklin 
to work with the principal in develop- 
ing the program and retraining the 
teachers. 

In each school the programs vary to 
meet the needs. What are these pro- 
grams like? Outstanding in the day 
school are the friendly, informal atmos- 
phere, the group work, and the atten- 
tion to the individual children. Frank 
and intelligent discussion of problems 
that concern them, deeper understand- 
ing of their own racial backgrounds, 
greater appreciation of other races, are 
part of the program. Social problems 
such as housing, employment, juvenile 
delinquency, are dealt with in class- 
rooms and assembly programs and are 
dramatized before local town meetings. 
Because the school itself is a commu- 
nity, the children learn to take respon- 
sibility by providing useful services to 
the school. 

There are numerous “service classes” 
that take care of school supplies, dis- 
tribution of milk, sale of war stamps, 
visual instruction program, the library. 
Each service class integrates its work 
with the regular curriculum of the class. 
The children do not learn from books 
alone but by experience from what is 
going on in the world around them. 

Trips are an important part of the 
program. A greatly enriched program 
of arts and crafts enables the children 
to express their ideas and feelings in 
other forms than words. The freedom 
and friendliness, their joy in the work, 
make the children the best ambassadors 
of goodwill to their homes and the 
community. The teachers, their energies 
liberated by mastering the better educa- 
tional technics, find time to meet with 
parents and neighborhood people. 

At 3:00 oclock, about 200 children 
attend the after-school clubs. These are 
chiefly the children of working mothers. 
In these clubs a variety of activities is 
offered, depending upon the age and 
interests of the children. The clubs are 
limited in size to between 25 to 35 
children, so that they may have indi- 
vidual guidance. 


In the summer the schools are open 


. 





from g:00 to 5:00 and there are activities 
similar to the program going on during 
the rest of the year. The social worker 
attached to the school works with par- 
ents and teachers and social agencies 
thruout the year. 

At P. S. 194, for those who cannot 
attend clubs an additional recreation 
program of the more traditional sort 
is offered. This program is staffed by 
the recreation teachers who come at 
3:00 oclock. In the evening these work- 
ers lead activities for adolescents and 
adults arranged by the community 
worker with the cooperation of the 
Parents Council which meets weekly. 
This community worker does more than 
organize and supervise programs. She 
works with the day-school teachers, pays 
home visits to parents and neighbors, 
sits in on various meetings in the neigh- 
borhood, and tries to discover neighbor- 
hood needs and develop ways of meet- 
ing them thru education. One of her 
important jobs was the organization of 
a local committee of leading citizens. 

In the All-Day Neighborhood Schools 
a program has been developed that be- 
gins with the education of the elemen- 
tary-school child and enlists teachers’ 
cooperation in engaging all the forces 
that contribute to the full growth and 
best development of the individual. The 
results are measured not alone by the 
low delinquency and truancy rate. The 
bureau of reference and research of the 
board of education has been conducting 
tests that already show improvement in 
pupil, teacher, and community attitudes. 
Standard achievement tests prove that 
the children are helped in their regular 
school subjects as well. 

In the nine years since the experiment 
started, a design has been rounded out 
that has farreaching implications for 
the schools of tomorrow. Next year in 
four schools leading citizens, parents, 
teachers, and children will be working 
together to make the United Nations 
Charter a living force in their commu- 
nity. 

A creative approach was needed to 
make schools—the most powerful in- 
strument for community betterment— 
more effective in serving democracy. 
In the All-Day Neighborhood Schools, 
the kind of staff and the kind and 
quality of program are now past the 
theory stage. The example of ‘what 
schools for all the people can be is here. 
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FROM SOMEWHERE OVER THERE 


NE oF MY former pupils, then in 
O active service in the armed forces, 
sent me this letter. Perhaps other teach- 
ers may appreciate its implication that 
memories of school days were still an 
important part of war life. 

Dear Miss Klotz: 

Just a few words while I’m off duty 
to thank you for meeting my wife and 
baby and getting them thru the city 
trafic and out to mother’s. American 
travel has been somewhat terrifying to 
some of these Australian brides, and 
Ellen is no exception. 

You're one up on me in having seen 
little Tom. As Ellen probably told you, 
I was transferred shortly before he 
was born, but I’ve imagined how he 
must be so many times in these past 
days of heavy fighting that I really 
feel we are pretty well acquainted. 

It's spring, now, even on_ battle 
fronts. Just about this time several 
years ago you and Miss Johnson were 
pinning us into caps and gowns for 
highschool commencement, and warn 
ing those of us who were to lead the 
lines to walk very slowly so that those 
who followed would not have to come 
in on the run. Little things like that 
come back and play around in a sort 
























of subconscious background, even in 
battle. I keep thinking of young Tom 
and the thrills like commencement that 
lie ahead for him. 

Remember our “Trig” class? Only 
two girls and twenty or so of us boys? 
Gosh, we thought we were smart when 
we could walk around with slide rules 
sticking out of our pockets and lord 
it over the rest of the gang who 
couldn’t use them. Hope young Tom 
takes to math. Math classes were al- 
ways so interesting, and do you ever 
need to know that stuff out here! 

Remember the night Sam and I 
were sent into your room to make up 
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the time we were assigned for skip- 
ping school, and how Jim came in 
with us and stayed out the whole time 
because he felt like he was going to 
be bad the next day and wanted to 
have his time already made up just 
in case he was caught? You asked us 
then if we didn’t think it would be 
easier to stay out of trouble than to 
get out after we got in, and boy did 
you ever say a mouthful! 

That’s what I want for my, Tommy, 
Miss Klotz, memories of football trips 
and cramming for exams, and memo- 
ries of trying crazy stunts. I want 
him to cram and get his, grades high 
enough to be in the class play, and to 


Celia E. Klotz 


Roosevelt School, Port Angeles, Washington 


worry and fret about getting to prac- 
tice on time. I want him to stand 
behind the curtain the night of the 
play just dying for a chance to peek 
out and see if his folks have come yet, 
and where they are sitting. I want him 
to feel the thrill of knowing that those 
ten lines he is going to say are one of 
the important happenings of the ages. 

Remember our senior play, “Dad- 


dies”? Remember Chuck played the 
part of Crockett? He was killed sev- 
eral months ago. Remember how we 
















kidded Jim about his love scene, how 
we took colored chalk and covered 
the sidewalk with “Jim loves Doro- 
thy,” and how Jim got up before day- 
light and mopped the sidewalk for 
two blocks to clean it off? 

Things like that don’t seem so long 
ago. They are what we think about 
and talk about even w ay out here. 
Most of us never went to college, so 
school days mean highschool days to 
us. That’s what we're fighting this war 
about, so that my little Tommy and 
Chuck’s little S sally can grow up as we 
grew up, among the important little 
things that make up life in the States. 

Thanks again for helping Ellen, and 
I hope that when little Tom grows up 
he can meet up with someone like you 
to teach him something like algebra 
and dramatics in a good old American 
highschool. Sincerely, TOM 
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UR PROFESSION is fortunate in that 
QO each September brings to us the 
opportunity to start anew with a fresh, 
unmarked slate. As we write upon it 
each day, cross out our mistakes, and 
shape the developing composition to 
our liking, it is well to analyze our 
work with a critical eye. 

Last year’s successes and mistakes 
are behind us but their lessons are not 
forgotten. The, new term lies before 
us. Now is the time to consider some 
of the problems which will face us this 
year. 

The incidents and procedures of the 
first few days of new classes will de- 
termine their fundamental patterns 
and rates of progress thruout the year. 
Before the end of the second week, 
relationships will be established, atti- 
tudes formed, and satisfactory levels 
of performance ascertained. 

The composition of the average class 
is heterogeneous. General backgrounds 
of experience as well as previous study 
in the subject vary for individual stu- 
dents. Great differences also occur in 
age, aptitudes, reading:skills, and pow- 
ers of oral and written expression. 

The primary responsibility of effect- 
ing the integration of this heterogene- 
ous mass of interests, attitudes, and ca- 
pabilities belongs to the teacher. Thru 
his planning and leadership’ desirable 
basic relationships can be formed. 

General outlines of the pattern of 
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Kankakee, Illinois 


pupil participation begin to form at 
the opening session of a new class. 
Students are alert for cues which indi- 
cate the part they are expected to play 
during the semester, and habits of re- 
sponse are quickly formed. The extent 
to which students share in solving 
problems which are pertinent gives 
them the anticipated cue for their part 
on similar occasions in the future. If 
the teacher encourages and expects 
students to take an active part from 
the beginning, the class pattern will 
be formed along these lines. 

Students also wish to learn the level 
of performance which the teacher re- 
gards as satisfactory. Their estimate 
of that level will be another important 
factor in determining class attitudes 
and behavior, and in fine, the quantity 
and quality of classwork. Thus it is 
essential that the teacher have a clear 
idea of what he expects from his class, 
and make every effort to influence. stu- 
dents to accept his standards. 

Students often value the approval of 
their classmates more highly than the 
respect of the instructor. Group ex- 
pectations and class approval are pow- 
erful potential allies in maintaining 
effective discipline. The teacher must 
see that they are formed: properly. 

Boys and girls beginning a new sub- 
ject frequently find need of develop- 
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ing a new type of thinking. To a cer- 
tain extent every course requires its 
own approach and methods. Students 
must acquire thoro groundwork in the 
thinking process so that they may be 
able to use it effectively. The teacher 
should make clear what is involved 
in this new way ‘of thinking. 

Experience with previous classes 
gives the teacher a useful reserve with 
which to meet the complex situations 
which may arise in the new class. The 
character of previous experiences and 
amount of critical reflection devoted 
to them are important in determining 
their usefulness in present perplexities. 
Daily incidents in the classroom are 
most profitably used when their essen- 
tial features are studied and useful 
principles extracted to be applied when 
similar situations recur. 

Just as the resources of past ex- 
perience are valuable aids in present 
situations, so:that which occurs in the 
classroom this week and this month 
will be helpful in the future. Each 
development of the new class should 
be analyzed with the idea of profiting 
by it on some comparable occasion. 

‘What ‘more could I have done and 
what should I have avoided? What 
other treatment might have brought 
better results? These are excellent 
questions for, the teacher to ponder. 
A critical examination ‘of the day’s 
happenings is a good way of providing 
a better quality of instruction for the 
teacher’s next class. 
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OW SHALL WE TREAT GERMANY AND 
H jaPAN?—For two generations and 
more the dominant international pol- 
icy of both Japan and Germany has 
been militaristic, arrogant, and preda- 
tory. Defeating the present military 
forces of these. nations will therefore 
prove relatively easy in comparison 
with the imperative task of fundamen- 
tally altering their national psychol- 
ogy. Yet unless this change in ultimate 
values can be achieved, there will re- 
main real. danger that these nations 
will again renew their cataclysmic ag- 
gression. 

How shall future world airways be 
controlled?—Freedom of the seas” 
is an age-old ‘policy that has worked 
great benefit upon all nations. Now 
the air is the universal ocean of the 
future. From its heights, social sys- 
tems, political’and economic bounda- 
ries, and even geographic barriers be- 
come obscured and tend to disappear. 
In the years ahead, how shall man 
utilize this universal ocean of air? 
Should each*nation “own” and there- 
fore absolutely control the air-over its 
territories? Should a general policy 
of “freedom of the air” be sought? Or 
is it desirable to develop international 
agreements involving aspects of both 
these positions? Here is indeed a new 
problem, and out of its solution will 
emerge an Air Age that is either 
glorious or terrifying to all people 
everywhere. 

What should be the postwar foreign 
trade and tariff policy of the United 
States?>—In their administrative de- 
tails and schedules, trade and tariff 
are highly complex problems which 
only specialists can tackle. But in 
terms of broad public policy, the issues 
involved are clear, and are easily un- 
derstood. by the average citizen. 

What form of world organization 
shall we promote?—B-29 planes and 
atomic bombs have forever destroyed 
the possibility of geographic isolation 
of any nation. The real question today 
is therefore not that of international 
organization vs. national isolation; it 
is solely that of what form the inter- 
national organization ought to take. 

Should an international office of ed- 
ucation and cultural relations be estab- 
lished? —The foundations of any per- 
manent peace must always be three in 
number: political, economic, and psy- 
chological. After World War I the 
Allied statesmen tried to assure peace 
primarily thru political means. Eco- 


Teachers Study International Issues 


nomic and psychological controls were 
not also established. Today, our politi- 
cal and business leaders are fully con- 
scious of the economic factor, and are 
already grappling with it thru mone- 
tary conferences, proposals for ex- 
panded foreign trade, plans for an eco- 
nomic council in the United Nations 
Organization,.and the like. We shall 
not have permanent peace in this 
world until the attitudes of peace, 
cooperation, and international amity 
are deliberately built in all people 
everywhere. 

These five crucial issues now con- 
fronting our nation and the world 
were analyzed in over a thousand 
teacher-sponsored group meetings held 
last spring, before the San Francisco 
Conference and the collapse of Ger- 
many. Approximately 50,000 people 
attended these sessions-which featured 
such technics as forums, panel discus- 
sions, debates, reports, outside speak- 
ers, recordings, and radio broadcasts. 

This extensive experiment in mod- 
ern adult education was planned and 
nationally sponsored by the NEA 
Committee on International Relations 
(Chancellor Ben M. Cherrington of 
the University of Denver, chairman), 
and organized by the writer under the 
general direction of NEA Associate 
Secretary William G. Carr. The Com- 
mittee plans a similar project for 
1945-46. 

In response to specific requests from 
group leaders (most of them repre- 
sentatives of local associations affiliated 
with the NEA), 350 study kits were 
provided. Each kit included 37 pam- 
phlets and a Handbook designed to 
serve as the leader’s outline and gen- 
eral guide. Some 4oo transcriptions of 
six pertinent recordings were prepared 
and distributed thru the generous 
cooperation of the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation. In these re- 
cordings, loaned to local groups to be 
played at their meetings, Wayne Par- 
rish, editor of American Aviation, dis- 
cussed the new air age; Eric A. John- 
ston, president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, analyzed America’s future 
in world trade; Raymond Fosdick and 
Clark Eichelberger compared the pro- 
posed United Nations Charter with 
the League of Nations Covenant; 
Dean Mildred Thompson of Vassar 
talked on plans for international edu- 
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Washington State Department of Education 
Olympia 


cation; and Dr. Cherrington discussed 
the NEA’s program in international 
affairs. Ten radio stations in as many 
different states broadcast these tran- 
scriptions. Eight mimeographed radio 
scripts dealing with the German prob: 
lem were also sent to those cooperating 
in the project. 

Each group was urged to follow 
study with action—to send formal res 
olutions to their Governor, Senators, 
Congressmen, and local newspapers; 
to tabulate and keep current a perma- 
nent listing of each legislator’s voting 
record on international questions; to 
incorporate international problems in 
their own teaching; and to work per- 
sonally in some local organization 
concerned with international relations. 

The response. was gratifying. Many 
advisory members reported close coop- 
eration of their groups with other 
community organizations. The United 
Nations Association, American Le- 
gion, AAUW, East and West Asso- 
ciation, League of Women Voters, 
DAR, Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, ministerial associa- 
tions, service clubs, and fraternal or- 
ganizations worked closely with the 
teachers in sponsoring public consid- 
eration of these international issues. 
Discussions were opened to local high 
school and college students, and re 
cordings and pamphlets widely used 
in classrooms across the nation. Study 
kits were publicly displayed in schools, 
colleges, libraries, offices of state de 
partments of education. Letters and 
resolutions were sent to Congressmen, 
and increased public and professional 
concern for international problems 
was created in many communities. 

The success of this experiment in 
international education was due in no 
small degree to the eagerness and abil- 
ity with which local, state, and national 
educational associations effectively 
demonstrated their power to work to- 
gether as well as in close cooperation 
with varied lay organizations. In that 
readiness lies high promise of contin- 
ued, concerted success in promoting 
realistic international education. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Twenty-tifth Anniversary 


AME RICAN Z 
UCATION /7./ 


Four-color 16 x 21-inch poster 


HE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of 

American Education Week is fit- 
tingly built around the general theme, 
“Education To Promote the General 
Welfare.” We won the war only be- 
cause we put an immense amount of 
energy, money, and sacrifice into the 
task. We shall not win an enduring 
peace unless we are willing to prepare 
for peace as vigorously as we did for 
war. In the atomic age into which the 
world has been ushered, education for 
the general welfare—the common good 
—is the supreme task of all education, 
indeed of humanity itself. 

American Education Week offers an 
opportunity to concentrate the atten- 
tion of the American people upon their 
schools. It is the one season of the year 
when the great cause of free, public 
education is presented in concerted 
fashion thruout the entire nation. It is 
an opportunity to strike hard upon the 
anvil of public opinion. 

One of the great purposes of Amer- 
ican Education Week is to get the peo- 
ple to visit the schools, see them in 
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action, find out first-hand 
about the good work they 
are doing, learn about inade- 
quacies which may be cor- 
rected by proper community 
interest and support. 

A second great purpose is 
to carry the message of the 
schools to the people. There 
is one theme that should be 
driven home so vigorously 
and frequently that the man 
on the street understands it. 
This is the story of the power 
of education —how educa- 
tion can be used as effec- 
tively for the constructive 
purposes of peace as for the 
destructive ends of war. 

Without such concentra- 
tion upon the cause of edu- 
cation, the peace itself may 
be lost. America should set 
an example to the world by 
improving its own educa- 
tional facilities. Spending for 
peacetime civilian education 
should be stepped up to care 
for such urgent peacetime educational 
needs as the following: 


[1] To overcome the vast educa- 
tional deficit which the war has caused 


[2] To provide for the employment 
of more teachers at adequate salaries 

[3] To lay the basis for a higher 
level of civic responsibility and under- 
standing 


[4] To keep youth off the labor mar- 


ket by extending educational programs 


[5] To provide the foundation for 
economic wellbeing 


[6] To make education for peace- 
time as challenging as wartime educa- 
tion 


[7] To enable civilian education to 
use as effectively as the Armed Forces 
the most uptodate tools and technics of 
teaching 

[8| To give special attention to rais- 
ing the educational level of the eco- 
nomically-underprivileged but 
dren-rich areas of the nation 


chil- 


[9] To raise the level of civilian edu- 
cation generally. 





Such a development in Americap 
education will not come, however. 
unless the teaching profession and the 
friends of education are -alert. Vigor- 
ously and fearlessly working in behal; 
of the schools. 

We may have confidence that the 
American people will take action if the 
organized profession—local, state, and 
national—presents the need with suf. 
ficient emphasis. Every teacher, every 
school official has a responsibility, — 

Now is the time to plan to make the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of American 
Education Week the most significant 
and farreaching in all its history. Here 
are some of the important things to do 
to make this observance a success: 

Leadership—This is the vital ele- 
ment in the local observance. It is sup- 
plied by the local education association 
or local school administration or by a 
joint teacher-association-school-admin- 
istration planning group. 

General Committee—If your gen- 
eral committee for the observance has 
not already been organized it should 
be appointed at once. There is no time 
to lose in planning for this observance. 

Subcommittees should be organized 
in such areas as program, publicity, 
publications, lay cooperation, exhibits, 
and research. These committees should 
proceed with arrangements at once. 

Finance—Committees should _ be 
properly financed to do a good job. 
These funds may be provided from the 
school budget or thru funds of the 
local education association. 

Use the materials listed on the oppo- 
site page. Get your orders in early.— 
LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant editor. 





General Theme 
EDUCATION TO PROMOTE THE 
GENERAL WELFARE 


Daily Topics 





Nov. 11, 
Values 
Nov. 12, Mon.—Finishing the War 


Nov. 13, Tues.—Securing the Peace 


Sun.—Emphasizing Spiritual 


Nov. 14, Wed.—TImproving Economic 
Wellbeing 
Nov. 15, Thurs.—Strengthening Home 
Life 
Nov. 16, Fri—Developing Good Citizens 
Nov. 17, Sat.—Building Sound Health 
| Regarding the topic for November 12, 
FINISHING THE WAR—The joyous news 0! 
the end of the war came too late to 
change this topic. This day can be given 
over to a proud reporting of the con- 
tributions the schools made to the wit- 
ning of the war. Or it can be adapted 
locally as desired. ] 
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HELPS for American 
Edueation Week 


*[1] MANUAL FOR AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION WEEK 1945—General suggestions for 
the observance of the week and daily topics. 
24p., 6x9 inches. 25¢ per single copy. 

*|2] POSTER—The 1945 poster is in four 
colors on high quality white stock, 16x21 
inches in size. For use in schools, store windows, 
public buildings, and elsewhere. May be 
mounted on cardboard locally. Sold only in 
packages of ten; 50¢ per package. 

*f3] STICKER—Two colors on _ white 
cummed stock, 1'4x2 inches. Comes in sheets 
of ten, perforated like postage stamps. Use on 
report cards, letters, menus, messages to homes. 
Ask business houses, clubs, and others to use 
them. Sold only in packages of 100; 25¢ per 
package. 

*!4] EDUCATION FOR THE GENERAL 
WELFARE—A 16-page, 3x5 inch leaflet. Gives 
the program for AEW and brief statements on 
each topic. For teachers, committees, writers, 
speech-makers. Sold only in packages of 25; 
25¢ per package. No discounts. 

[5] EDUCATION’S WEEK—A booklet of 
general suggestions. 12 pages. Originally pre- 
pared for American Education Week 1943. 
5¢ per single copy. 

*[6] AN INVITATION—An 8-page _illus- 
trated railroad folder, 3x5 inch leaflet designed 
so that children or teachers can address it to 
parents. Also space for personal message invit- 
ing. them to visit the school during AEW. Sold 
only in packages of 30; 25¢ per package. Dis- 
count on package units. 

*[7] EDUCATION—A MIGHTY FORCE— 
A pocket-size duplication of the larger pam- 
phlet previously issued by the NEA thru a War 
and Peace Fund appropriation. Excellent for 
distribution to lay leaders. Sixteen pages and 
cover, 5x8 inches in size. 10¢ per single copy. 

*[8] IT PAYS—A. 16-page, 3x5 inch leaflet 
consisting largely of illustrations interpreting 
the economic values of education as stated by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in its report 
Education—an Investment in People. Excellent 
for mass distribution to laymen. Sold only in 
packages of 25; 25¢ per package. No discounts. 

*[g] SUNDAY FOLDER, “A MESSAGE TO 
MINISTERS AND CHURCH LEADERS”—A 
4-page, 54%4x8%4 inch folder on the Sunday 
topic. Suggestions for the Sunday observance. 
Sold only in packages of 10; 10¢ per package. 


Plays 


[10] REHEARSAL—A play for elementary 
schools written especially for AEW 1945. By 
Agnes Kain. 10 characters and chorus. 16p. 15¢ 
per single copy. 

[11] THE INVITATION—A play for high- 
schools written especially for AEW 1945. By 
Osmond Molarsky. 15 characters. 20p. 15¢. 

[12] THE LITTLE THAT IS GOOD—A 
play for highschools written especially for AEW 
1944. By Jean M. Byers. 9 characters. 24p. 15¢ 
per single copy. 

[13] THE SECRET WEAPON—A play for 
elementary schools originally published for 
AEW 1944. By Mrs. Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 
6 characters. 16p. 15¢ per single copy. 

[14] LET ME COME BACK—A play for 
highschools originally published for AEW 
1943. By Jean Byers. 9 characters. 16p. 10¢. 

[15] TIME FOR ELIZABETH, A PLAY 
ABOUT PEACE—A play for elementary schools 
originally published for AEW 1943. By Jean M. 
Byers. 9 characters. 16p. 10¢ per single copy. 

[16] THE CAVALCADE OF FREEDOM— 
A short play for highschools written by Betty 
Smith. Episodes deal with freedom in America. 
First published for AEW 1942. 25 characters, 
many minor parts. 14p. 10¢ per single copy. 





*Items starred are included in packets. 


Sample pages from the leaflet 
“It Pays.” See Item 8. 


[17] THE SEARCH OF THE AGES—An 
elementary school play prepared and presented 
by pupils of the Barnard School, Washington, 
D. C. Episodes deal with man’s search for free- 
dom. First published for AEW 1942. 55 char- 
acters, many of which are minor. 18p. 10¢. 

{18] AND THE STARS HEARD—A play 
for upper elementary grades which stresses 
loyalty to our country and uses wellknown 
songs. By Jean M. Byers. First published for 
AEW 1941. 12 characters. 24p. 15¢. 

[19] WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS—A. mu- 
sical play for highschools first published for 
AEW 1941. By Jean M. Byers. 14 characters. 
40p. 25¢ per single copy. 


Radio Recordings 
[20] TO MAINTAIN THE . PEOPLE’S 


PEACE—A quarter-hour dramatic radio show 
dealing with education’s role in the peace. 
Directed and acted by professionals. 14 minutes 
running time. 33% rpm. 12-inch disc. $10 
per copy. No quantity discount. 

[21] ALL OF US TOGETHER—A quarter- 
hour dramatic radio show dealing with the 
problems of education and tolerance, featuring 
a teacher. Directed and acted by professionals. 
14 minutes running time. 3344 rpm. 12-inch 
disc. $10 per copy. No quantity discount. 

[22] SET OF SEVEN TRANSCRIPTIONS 
ON DAILY TOPICS—Recordings of seven 41%- 
minute dramatic radio scripts on the seven 
daily topics for American Education Week. Ask 
your local radio station to play one each day. 
Directed and acted by professionals. Sets will 
not be broken. 33% rpm. On two 16-inch 
discs. $20 per set of 7. No quantity discount. 

Radio Scripts 

[23] TO MAINTAIN THE PEOPLE’S 
PEACE—A quarter-hour dramatic radio script 
dealing with education’s role in the peace. By 
Vivian Fletcher. This script is the one recorded 
as described in item 20. 9 characters. 25¢. 

[24] ALL OF US TOGETHER—A quarter- 
hour dramatic radio script dealing with the 
development of. tolerance and good citizenship 
thru education. By Vivian Fletcher. This script 
is the one recorded as described in item 21. 
7 characters. 25¢ per single copy. 

[25] OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL—A quarter- 
hour dramatic radio script dealing with educa- 


tional opportunity in the U. S. By Vivian 

Fletcher. 8 characters. 25¢ per single copy. 
[26] YOUR HEALTH, AMERICA—A 

quarter-hour dramatic radio script dealing 


with health problems in the U. S. and educa- 
tion’s relation thereto. By Vivian Fletcher. 8 
characters. 25¢ per single copy. 

[27] SET OF RADIO SCRIPTS ON DAILY 
TOPICS—A 44-minute dramatic radio skit 





is schiad 
are best anrer- 
age incomes ane 


has been prepared on each of the daily topics 
for AEW as shown below. There are three or 
four persons in the cast of most of them. May be 
used as skits and over school record-playing sys- 
tems as well as on the radio. Written by Vivian 
Fletcher. Number in brackets [ ] after each title 
below is the number in cast. Same scripts used 
in recordings in item 22. $1 per set of 7. 

[28] EMPHASIZING SPIRITUAL VALUES. 
[3] 15¢. 


[29] FINISHING THE WAR. [3] 15¢. 


[30] SECURING THE PEACE. [5] 15¢. 

[31] IMPROVING ECONOMIC WELLBE- 
ING. [3] 15¢. 

[32] STRENGTHENING HOME LIFE. [4] 
15¢. 


[33] DEVELOPING GOOD CITIZENS. [4] 
15¢. 


“[34] BUILDING SOUND HEALTH. [3] 
15¢. 
Other Materials 
[35] MIMEOGRAPH STENCIL—For local 


schools where mimeographed publications are 
to be issued, a stencil drawing has been pre- 
pared as a cover. Actual drawing on stencil you 
receive is 6 inches wide placed at top of legal 
size stencil. Leaves room at bottom for name of 
local school and a brief message on 8x11 sheet. 
50¢ per single stencil. No discounts. 


Movie Trailer 
[36] MOTION-PICTURE TRAILER—A two 
minute 35mm. sound motion-picture trailer 
for showing in commercial stressing 


AEW. Leading role by a teacher. $7.50 per print 
No discount. 


houses 


Mats 
MATS. Write for 


Packet 


[38] AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
PACKET—Each packet contains the items started 
above in quantity adequate for the average class 
room. 50¢ per packet. No discounts. 

Order from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash 
ington 6, D. C. Funds must accompany orders 
amounting to $1 or less. Materials postpaid on 
cash orders. Transportation added on_ billed 
Discownts, except where otherwise in 
dicated, are 10 percent; 1 
334 percent. Discount 
leaflets apply 


f | 


137) information. 


orders. 
2-9 copies, 
) or morfre, 
on posters, stickers, and 
to packages, not copies. 


»-QO9 copie . 
25 percent; I 
8-page 
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Achievements of the 








































THE past YEAR has been one of distinct progress. 
The following list of achievements, tho abridged 
and incomplete, is suggestive and encouraging. It 
gives good grounds for confidence and optimism for 
the year which lies ahead. Unified organizations 
and enthusiastic cooperation are responsible for the 
accomplishments of the past. They will make pos- 
sible the achievements of the future. 


International Cooperation—Securing definite 

provisions for educational cooperation in the 

United Nations Charter was one of the greatest 

achievements ever won by the organized teach- 
j ing profession. 


Legislative Victories—State appropriations for 
education were increased in practically all 
states. Annual salaries were raised and higher 
minimum salary schedules established in many 
states—$1400 in Pennsylvania, $1500 in Mary- 
land, and $1800 in California. Retirement sys- 
tems, tenure regulations, and sick leave arrange- 
ments were inaugurated in several states and 
improved in others. 


Federal Aid Progress—Ageressive efforts by 
the NEA and its affiliated associations have sub- 
stantially increased support in Congress for 
federal aid for public schools, without federal 
control. 


i The Chicago Investigation—The Report of the 
NEA Defense Commission’s investigation in 
Chicago has been received favorably by the 
public and the press and will have a wholesome 
influence in Chicago and thruout the nation. 


Teacher Participation—Important conferences 
were held in which current problems of the 
profession, including the development of more 
effective professional organizations, were given 
careful consideration and leaders were prepared 
for more effective service. 







UNITED TEACHING PROFESSION, 1944-43 


USE THIS POSTER ON YOUR BULLETINBOARD 


Faith in Education—Public confidence in th 
value of education which declined during th 
depression has increased materially. This j 
clearly evidenced by: “Education, An Inves. 
ment in People,” published by the U. S. Cham. 
ber of Commerce; hundreds of state and loc, 
educational conferences sponsored by the NAMB, 
national, state, and local labor organizations 
and other important agencies; the White Hous: 
Conference on Rural Education; and the pa-& 


sage of the “GI” bill for veterans. 


Increased Services—All regular services of the 
NEA have been expanded and four new service 
agencies added: Commission on Safety Educa 
tion—a national educational enterprise to re-§ 
duce deaths from all kinds of accidents; Divi-B 
sion of Travel Service—camps for NEA mem 
bers will be established and domestic and for-& 
eign travel will be arranged at minimum cost: 
Division of Adult Education Service—increase 
leadership will be given in this important field 
with special attention to veterans’ education:fh 
Division of Audio-Visual Instructional Servic 
—will encourage use of all kinds of audio-visual ff 
aids to improve the instruction of youth. 


Integrated Committees—The efficiency of local JR 
state, and national associations has been mate-f 
rially increased by the plan of having the chair- 
men of local and state committees serve 


members of the corresponding advisory com- 
mittees of the NEA. 


Unified Dues—Eight states and territories and 
hundreds of local associations have adopted 
united dues—local, state and national—col-F, 
lected as a single fee by the local association. 


Membership Growth—The increase of 60,000 
last. year, making our present membership 
331,605, is concrete evidence of the increasing 
purpose of our profession to go forward. 
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1E UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE in 

San Francisco placed emphasis 
upon the importance of education as a 
new instrument in promoting peace, 
goodwill, understanding, and _toler- 
ance. Since education has at last won 
a place in the spotlight of international 
activities, new responsibilities and chal- 
lenges are placed upon the teaching 
profession. 

We are extremely proud of this rec- 
ognition given to education at San 
Francisco and we realize that this is 
undoubtedly one of the most outstand- 
ing achievements of the organized pro- 
fession thruout the years. The teachers 
of America, as perhaps in no other 
country, must assume the responsibil- 
ity, point the way, and furnish the 
leadership to spearhead a crusade for 
justice, understanding, tolerance, and 
peace thruout the world so that our 
school children of today can be spared 
from want, starvation, fear, suffering, 
and death. 

Are we prepared to assume such re- 
sponsibilities? Is our own house in 
order so that we can give the neces- 
sary leadership to the teachers in other 
lands? The Five-Year Program of Uni- 
fication, Expansion, and Development 
is well underway and has been ac- 
cepted by the majority of the states and 
will eventually be accepted by the re- 
mainder. This has been a most impor- 
tant factor in bringing our profession 
together in a working relationship. 
Our NEA growth has been encourag- 
ing; the work of the Departments, 
Commissions, and Committees has ex- 
panded and reached out into new and 
unexplored fields; the Association is 
constantly enlarging its contacts with 
representative groups of our American 
society; new services have been added 
to assist teachers with their problems; 
and additional NEA staff members 
have been employed to provide these 
services. The work of the NEA is de- 
veloping rapidly and moving forward 
at full speed. 

State education associations are rap- 
idly expanding their services, increas- 
ing their staffs, and venturing into new 
lines of activities. The legislative gains 
made this past year, when the majority 
of assemblies were in session, were ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. Retirement legis- 
lation was secured in ten additional 
states, and to date, there remains only 
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Putting Our Own House in Order 


one state which does not provide some 
type of teacher retirement. Minimum 
salary schedules were increased in sev- 
eral states. Provisions were made in 
others to increase the financial support 
for education and, in general, the situa- 
tion on the state level is very encourag- 
ing. 

How about the picture on the local 
association level? Here, undoubtedly, 
is the weakest link in our professional 
organizational chain. Too many of our 
local groups are not geared for action. 
They are not organized as independent 
professional groups. Too often their 
meetings are much the same as regular 
faculty or teachers meetings. Their 
dues are pitifully small and naturally 
do not afford participation in a wide 
range of activities. Meetings are poorly 
planned and conducted, and, in gen- 
eral, very little good is accomplished. 

When will the classroom teacher 
learn that the local association is the 
most important factor of the profes- 
sional organization? Why are class- 
room teachers so reluctant to pay a few 
dollars’ dues to an organization that 
can and will improve the total outlook 
for education? Why are so many class- 
room teachers uninterested in forming 
a closely-knit professional organization 
that can function? Why do teachers 
continue to make excuses for their 
work and humbly and apologetically 
say, “I am only a classroom teacher”? 
Why are many classroom teachers con- 
tent with salaries below subsistence 
levels? Why are teachers in some met- 
ropolitan areas satisfied to improve 
only their own status when conditions 
thruout the rest of their state are de- 
plorable? 

Fortunately we have local associa- 
tions in some communities that are 
alert, alive, and meeting the needs of 
the teachers. Their dues are large 
enough to participate in community 
activities, to send teacher representa- 
tives to regional, state, and national 
conferences and conventions. Their 
dues provide for affiliation with the 
state and national associations, and 
they are able to sponsor a local-publica- 
tion or newsletter. They have adopted 
the unified membership plan and one 
assessment simplifies and expedites the 
problem of collecting dues. 

These strong locals make adequate 
plans for their meetings; they provide 
programs of action which are of vital 
interest to their membership. The 
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work of their committees is a continu- 
ous task of improving community rela- 
tionships, stimulating professional co 
operation with the state and _ national 
associations, and furnishing fearless 
leadership to improve teacher welfare. 
If every teacher in America had the 
privilege of belonging to and support- 
ing a wellorganized, effective local 
association, many of the difficult prob- 
lems facing our profession would dis- 
appear overnight. 

The outstanding services rendered 
by schools and teachers to the war 
effort has done much to elevate the 
value of our profession. Certainly now 
is the time to capitalize upon our gains 
and to improve conditions in general. 

It is time teachers ceased complain- 
ing about their low salaries, insecurity 
of position, lack of public support of 
education, inadequate retirement laws, 
and numerous other grievances so fre- 
quently heard, and begin to act. 

The road to progress is slow and dif- 
ficult and can be accomplished only by 
hard work. These problems won't be 
solved by our complaints and griev- 
ances, or by what we say, but by what 
we do now. The question is whether 
there is enough organized intelligence, 
energy, and willingness to work to 
counteract our inertia and put our pro- 
fessional house in order. 

In meeting the perplexing problems 
that confronted us during the years of 
the war and in turning our attention 
now to peacetime reconstruction, the 
educators of America have gained a 
very important role, and have been 
charged with tremendous responsibili- 
ties. In planning for education to lead 
the way to an enduring peace, the un- 
organized teacher will be ineffective, 
isolated, and uninformed. Only as we 
band ourselves together to study, work, 
and contribute to the total program, 
can we possibly take our place of lead- 
ership and hasten the day for a lasting 
world peace. Our slogan in the next 
few years ahead should be “Intelligent 
participation, by every teacher, in an 
effective local association, working on 
a unified program of action.” 

—HILDA MAEHLING, executive secre- 
tary, NEA Department of Classroom 


Teachers. 
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HE 1945 session of the General As- 
j yor = of Pennsylvania will be 
recorded as the most epochal since the 
Free School Act was passed in 1834. 
The salary schedule and subsidy plan 
as provided in Act 403 is an outstand- 
ing educational achievement. Not only 
was the cost-of- living increase of Act 

229 of the 1943 session established as 
perm: anent but a schedule of increases 
which furnishes an incentive for 
teacher growth was written into law. 

Act 403 makes permanent the cost- 
of-living appropriation of Act 329 of 
the 1943 session of the General Assem- 
bly, $26,742,000, and adds to it for the 
current biennium under the provisions 
of Act 403, $20,258,000. In other words, 
financial support from the state since 
the opening of the General Assembly 
in 1943 has been increased $47,000,000 
a biennium for basic school subsidies 
alone. This amount will be further in- 
creased during the 1947 biennium and 
thereafter when the increase in the 
equalization base from $1800 to $2000 
becomes fully effective. 

As President Grose of the PSEA 
said, “The Hare-Lee-Sollenberger bill 
marks another milestone in the for- 
ward march of public education in 
Pennsylvania. Its benefits will reach 
the home of ‘the poorest child of the 
poorest inhabitant in the meanest hut 
of your mountains.’ Its provisions for 
equalization of educational opportun- 
ity provide the foundation of a sound 
basic legal structure for Pennsylvania’s 
future citizenship needs.” 

To the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association goes the credit for initia- 
tion of this legislation and the exten- 
sive efforts which pressed it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. In no session of the 
General Assembly of the past decade 
was such a genuine sympathetic inter- 
est evidenced among the members of 
both houses in the problems of educa- 
tional finance as was found last winter. 

The plan of reimbursement to the 
local district by the Commonwealth 
represents a new departure in school 
finance for Pennsylvania. The finan- 
cial ability of the district is more care- 
fully appraised than under the Ed- 
monds Act, and changing fortunes of 
local wealth will be recognized by the 
equalization principle of Act 403. 


Pennsylvania Legislature Makes History 


The unit of reimbursement is meas- 
ured by the number of pupils. Twenty- 
two highschool pupils constitute a unit 
and thirty elementary pupils a unit. 
The amount of reimbursement of sub- 
sidy will be a maximum of $1800 .for 
the new biennium and $2000 for the 
1947-49 biennium. 

Distribution of state funds is based 
on a standard reimbursement. fraction 
which is used in the reimbursement 
formula that was recommended by the 
School Commission. The poorer the 
district, the greater will be the sup- 
port from the state, but no district will 
receive less than $600 per teaching unit. 
To determine ability of the district to 
support schools, the assessed value in 
effect for county purposes is used. 

There is additional reward in the 
new act for districts which provide 
special types of education under an 
enriched program whereby vocational 
agriculture and industrial education 
are subsidized by $35 per pupil; voca- 
tional home economics, $20 per pupil; 
vocational distributive education, $50; 
physically handicapped, $30; mentally 
handicapped, $20; vocational extension 
classes, $2 per hour. The act also in- 
cludes a revised method of reimburse- 
ment for highschool tuition; makes 
liberal provisions for reimbursement 
for transportation; and provides incen- 
tives for organizing joint highschools. 

The equalization features of the act 
will not become effective before the 
school year 1946-47. However, for the 
coming school year districts shall re- 
ceive their regular appropriation plus 
the cost of living as in the past year 
with an additional $100 per teacher in 
third and fourth class districts. For the 
first year, no district shall receive less 
from the state than it received during 
1945-46. 

The new salary schedule effective 
for 1945-46 and thereafter is shown in 
the next column. 

Professional employes who have 
earned a master’s degree at a college 
or university approved by the State 
Council of Education and who have 
received all increments provided for 
by the act, are entitled to two addi- 

tional annual increments of $100 each. 

Other significant educational legisla- 
tion includes: Amendment of. the re- 
tirement law to permit members to 
secure credit toward their retirement 
for out-of-state teaching service; au- 
thorization of local schoolboards to re- 


PAUL 8: CHRISTMAN 


Chairman, Legislative Committee, Penn- 


sylvania State Education Association 


lease pupils for religious instruction 
upon specific: request from the religi- 
ous agents of a district; and provision 
for a special state highschool equiva- 
lent diploma issued by the Department 
of Public Instruction and recognizing 
for credit the completion of subjects 
outside of the regular secondary schools 
such as the Armed Forces Institute. 

Certain desirable bills did not pass. 
Among these might be included a sick 
leave law statewide in application, 
stabilization of the office of state super- 
intendent of public instruction and 
members of the state department, and 
nonpartisan election of school direc- 
tors. Furthermore, Act 403 in its final 
form was less liberal than H. B. 568 as 
originally introduced. Nevertheless, 
this measure with the many other 
measures benefiting the school system 
in other areas makes the 1945 General 
Assembly one which will be outstand- 
ing in Pennsylvania history. 





NEW PENNSYLVANIA 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


Incre- Minimum- 
ments Maximum 


13 at $100 $2700 


Minimum 
Elementary teachers.. $1400 
First Class Districts 
Junior high and spe- 
cial class teachers 1800 10at 120 3000 
High school and voca- 
tional school teach- 
ers eae 2000 8at 175 3400 
Supervisors 2000 10at 100 3000 
Elementary principals 2300 10at 170 4000 
All other principals 4000 4at 250 5000 


Second Class Districts 
Elementary teachers. 1400 9at 100 2300 
High school teachers 1600 9at 100 2500 
Supervisors 1600 8at 100 2400 
Elementary principals 2200 Sat 100 2700 
High school principals 3000 8at 125 4000 


Third and Fourth Class 


Districts 
Elementary and sec- 

ondary teachers 1400 7at 100 2100 
* Principals, less than 

25 teachers ‘ 2000 Sat 100 2500 
*Principals, 25 or 

more teachers 2200 Sat 100 2700 


Supervising principals, 
less than 25 teach- 
ers 2400 Sat 100 2900 
Supervising principals, 
25 or more teachers 2800 Sat 100 3300 
County Superintend- 
ents 
(Less than 45,000) 4000 
(45,000 to 150,000) 4500 
(150,000 or more) 5000 
Assistant County Sup- 
erintendents 3500 
County Supervisor of 
Special Education. 3500 
District Superin- 
tendents 
(Less than 30,000) 4000 
(30,000 or more) 5500 


* Principals who devote 50% or more of their 
time to supervision and administration. 
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Guide to the UNITED NATIONS 











cuIpE is devoted to the San 

Francisco Conference and the United 
Nations Charter. See also the cover and 
pages 121, 123-26, 135 of this JourNat and 
the War Guide for March 1945, page 69. 
Order publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. NW, Washington 6, DC. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, secure gov- 
ernment publications from the Super- 
intendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.), 


Washington 25, DC. 


HIS 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS—fe- 
port to the President on the results of the 
San Francisco Conference by the chair- 
man of the United States Delegation, 
June 26, 1945. Dept. of State Pub. 2349, 
Conf. Series 71. Especially valuable for 
its comparison of the United Nations 
Charter and the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. 266p. 45¢. Supt. Doc. 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS to- 
gether with the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Dept. of State 
Publication 2353, Conf. Series 74. 1945. 
54p. Free. Dept. of State, Wash. 25, DC. 

DEPT. OF STATE BULLETIN, issued 
weekly. See especially issues for June 24, 
July 1, 1945. 10¢ a copy. $3.50 a year. 
Supt. Doc. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS—talks at conference 
of People’s Lobby, Inc., June 28, 1945. 
12p. 10¢. People’s Lobby, 1410 H St. 


NW, Wash. 5, DC. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, U. S. Senate, 79th, 
ist, including texts, report to the Presi- 
dent, and testimony. Parts 1-5 inclusive, 
July 9-13, 1945. $1. Supt. Doc. 


“HIGHER EDUCATION AT THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION, Higher Education and 
National Defense Bulletin No. 87, July 
16, 1945. 10p. 1-9 copies, free; 10 or more, 
10¢ each. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Wash. 6, DC. 


HOW WILL THE UNITED NATIONS WORK? 
—questions and answers about the 
United Nations Charter. July 1945. 12p. 
20 copies free; additional, 5¢ each. Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 65th St., 
NY 21, NY. 

INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION, Section 
1, Sept. 1945, is devoted to the United 
Nations Charter and the Report on the 
Tripartite Conference of Berlin. 5¢. 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 W. 117th Street, NY 27, NY. 

MEMO: FIFTY NATIONS AGREE—THE 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. Publication 26. 
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Has a discussion quiz which would be 
useful for highschool classroom use. July 
1945. 23p. 10¢. National League of 
Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place NW, 
Wash. 6, DC. 

“ON THE THRESHOLD OF WORLD ONENESS” 
by Archibald MacLeish. Free World, 
July 19, 1945, p13-16. See also May and 
June numbers. 40¢ an issue. $4 a year. 
Free World, 144 Bleecker St. NY, NY. 

ONLY BY UNDERSTANDING—EDUCATION 
AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION — by 
William G. Carr. Headline Series No. 
52. Convincing and readable discussion 
of the influence of education on interna 
tional relations in the past and the need 
for an international agency for education 
and cultural development in the future. 
May-June 1945, 96p. 25¢. Foreign Policy 
Assn, 22 E. 38th St., NY 16, NY. 

THE 
wane 


SAN 
OF 


FRANCISCO CONFERENCE WITH 
CHARTER by Vera Micheles 
Dean. 1945. 28p. 25¢. Foreign Policy 
Assn. 

“SAN FRANCISCO CHARTER—A CRITICAL 
ANALYsIs’—criticism of the charter by 
Frederick J. Libby before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, July 11, 

"7 7 

1945. Peace Action, July 1945. 5¢. Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th St. NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER. For information see page 125 
of this Journal. 1o¢. NEA, 

A THIRD WORLD WAR CAN BE PREVENTED 
Now—an 8-page comic book which may 
appeal to young people who might not 
read other material. Single copies free. 
100 copies, 50¢. American Association 
for the United Nations, Inc. 45 E. 65th 
St., NY 21, NY. 

TOWARD THE PEACE—Text of impor- 
tant documents from the Atlantic Char- 
ter thru the Act of Chapultepec. 38p. 
15¢. Supt. Doc. 

THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER AS DEC- 
LARATION AND AS CONSTITUTION, a letter 
to the President from Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., June 26, 1945. Dept. of State 
Pub. 2355, Conf. Series 72. 12p. Free. 
Dept. of State, Wash. 25, DC. 

THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER, the 
Interim Agreement for a Preparatory 
Commission, and the Four-Power ex- 
planation of the veto in the Security 
Council. 1945. 24p. 10¢, plus 114¢ post- 
age. National Peace Conference, 8 W. 
4oth St., NY 18, NY. 

THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER—WHAT 
WAS DONE AT SAN FRANCISCO by Clark M. 
Eichelberger. An informal and informa- 
tive “must” for those who want to under- 
stand the framework and functions of 
the charter. Includes complete text of 


charter. July 1945. 48p. 10¢. Quantity 


discounts. Ask also for information ¢, 
“flyers” on the principal organs o| 
United Nations Organization. America; 
Association for the United Nations, In, 
45 E. 65th St., NY 21, NY. 


THE UNITED NATIONS REVIEW— , h; 


monthly selection of official statemen 


and documents often otherwise difficul; 
of access. $1.50 annual subscription 
United Nations Information Office, (; 
5th Ave., NY 20, NY. 

“THE WORLD IS A COMMUNITY” by \}; 
ginia C. Gildersleeve. 6p. “The Unit 


Nations Charter” by Harold E. Stasse; 


15p. Addresses by two U. S. delega 

to the conference. Free. American As« 

ciation for the United Nations, In 

E. 65th St., NY 21, NY. 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

CONSULT CBS LISTENERS GUIDE TO 
CATIONAL AND CULTURAL PROGRAMS 
radio programs. For copies write to ( 
lumbia Broadcasting System, 485 Ma 
son Ave., NY 22, NY. 

COPIES OF BROADCASTS FROM SAN 
CISCO CONFERENCE. $5 per 15 minutes 0 
78 rpm or 3344 rpm on 12” or 16” di 
of the broadcasts. Transcribed. For 


formation write to U. S. Recording Co., 


1121 Vermont Ave., Wash. 5, DC. 

FOR INFORMATION concerning the Ni 
Coronet Slidefilm Series, with such ; 
ture stories as “The Liberated,” writ 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1 
E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

HOW CONQUER WAR—40-minult 
slide-film dealing with internation 
peace machinery. 35 mm. 1go franx 
and commentary scripts. Urges establis! 
ment of a federal world 


TO 


govern nt 


$5. Federalist Films, 391 Bleecker St. 


NY 14, NY. 

NOW—THE PEACE—film analysis of | 
main structure of the world secur 
organization. 16 mm. sound, Natl. | 
Board of Canada, 84 E. Randolph, C! 
cago. 

PEACE BUILDERS—Summarizes the hi 
toric world conferences—the Atlant 
Charter meeting, Quebec, Cairo, Mo 
cow, Teheran, Hot Springs, Dumbarto 
Oaks, and Yalta. One reel, sound. $1.5 
a day. New York University Film | 
brary, 71 Washington Square Sout! 
NY 12, NY. 

REPORT FROM SAN FRANCISCO, = (ll! 
Foreign Policy,” I-VI, Apr. 28-Jun 
1945. Transcripts presenting members 0! 
the U. S. delegation, reviewing work oi 
the conference and analyzing issues 1a 
ing the United Nations. For price, 10 
quire National Broadcasting Co., 3 
Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20, NY. 

WATCHTOWER OVER TOMORROW—CO! 
cise explanation of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals which tho modified at San 
Francisco are still worth study. 15 m0 
utes, 35 and 16 mm. sound. For price, 
ask War Activities Committee, 15°! 


Broadway, NY. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


1 Dues Now $3 


CORDANCE WITH the amendment 

. \ Bylaws adopted by the Repre- 
» Assemb ay at Pittsburgh in 1944 
NE A dues are now $3. This will 
er for the larger demands 
le upon the Association and take up 
as War and Peace Funds are 


y 
i 
\7 


now 
Siac k 


usted, 


Life Members 
T. Dobbs, C. A. 


\LABAMA—Floyd 
| Donehoo 
C\LIFORNIA—Amanda B. 
rd R. Robinson 
Connecticut—Isabelle M. Pearson 
FLorripA—Damon Alden Hutzler, 
lyn M. McEntire 
Grorcia—Dr. Paul M. Munro 
}Ipsno—John M. Booth 
ILt1Nois—Mildred M. Wharton 
Kansas—Minter E. Brown, Wade C. 
Fowler, Esther Jacobs, Paul M. Max- 
Mildred D. Parkes, J. F. Welle- 
mever, Vera Williams, W. E. Wood- 
ard 
lassAcHUSETTs — Ethel R. 
David M. Washburn 
lichicAN—Jennie M. Kaufman 
fonTANA—Florence M. Schmidt 
|New York—Robert E. Calvert, 
W. Cyr, A. G. Peterson 
NortH Daxota—E. Helen Torns 
Onio—Anna C. Anderson, Phila Hum- 
phreys, Sylvester R. Pfromm, 
Courtright Schultz 
| Onecon—Robert E. Lantz 
PENNSYLVANIA—Cathleen M. Champlin, 
John M. Hickey, Boyd M. Trescott 
Trxas—R. L. Pfoffer, D. P. Shore, Henry 
Wesley Stilwell 
Utan—Marva Banks Lindsay 
| Pverto Rrco—Carlos F. Zuazaga 


Bonwell, Rich- 


Eva- 


Coleman, 


. \ 


Frank 


George 


Safety Education 


Tue National Conference on School 
‘us Standards, sponsored by the National 

( Council of Chief State School Officers 
nd the National Commission on Safety 
Fducation, scheduled for Jackson’s Mill, 
West Virginia, September 10-15, was 
ostponed because of ODT restrictions 
n travel. With the lifting of the ban on 
onferences by the ODT from 50 to 150 
ersons, it is expected that the conference 
ill be held in the near future. The con- 
rence membership will be comprised of 


eye 


representatives from state departments of 


education, National Education Associa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, manufac- 


turers of school buses, automotive engi- 


neers, highway officials, and others. 


Allinclusi ve Membership 


- ACCOR DING to The Teachers 
B, illetin of Fort Worth, Te 
Worth T cache rs 
proved an amendment to its constitution 
providing 


Ne tt’ S- 
xas, the Fort 
Association has ap- 
that local dues shall 
to $8.50 in order to include 
dues, $2 for the Texas State 
Association, and $2.50 for the state and 
local classroom teachers association. 


Teacher Credit Unions 

Sy A sTATEWIDE COMMITTEE for the study 
and promotion of credit union: 
organized under direction of the 
State Teachers Association. 
members on this committee 
thru recommendations 
representatives in 


has been 
Oregon 
Selection of 
was made 
from 
various 


ation 
parts of the 
state where it has been determined thru 
a study made by the Teachers Welfare 
Committee that credit unions — logi 
cally be organized. Informa 
of an educational nature "a rain sup 
plied to these credit union representatives 
and a series of articles is appearing in the 
state teachers bulletin. 

The Oregon 
that the credit union can do a gre at deal 
toward stabilizing the dificul 
ties incident to postwar economic prob 
lems. 

If there is no teacher credit union avail 
able to you, cont act your state association 
or the National Education Association for 
information and assistance. 


assoc! 


- 4 
' teria 
matefial 


association has decided 


expected 


Science Teachers 
yy Orricers of the 
Teachers Association for 

President—Philip G. Johnson, 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vicepresidents—Norman R. D. Jones, 
Southwest Highschool, St. Louis 9, Mo.; 
Morris Meister, Bronx Highschool of 
Science, N. Y., N. Y. 

Regional Vicepresidents—W. Bayard 
Buckham (Western), Highschool, Oak- 
land, California; Robert K. Carleton 
(Eastern), Senior Highschool, Summit, 
New Jersey; Fred W. Moore ( North Cen- 
tral), Senior Highschool, Owosso, Michi- 
gan; Greta Oppe (Southern), Ball High- 
school, Galveston, Texas. 


ea "1 
Lorne 


Recording Secretary—Deborah Russel, 


-olumbus Day, quai 


for the Minute Man Victory Flag. |2\ By 


Ipadign 
should be 


; ¢ 
MNT 


State Teachers College, Framingham, 
Mass. 
Correspondin nna sed Parsee A. 


g 
Neal, Board of Education, Cleveland 1 
Ohio. 

Treasurer—Hugh C. Muldoon, Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Those who wish to join this NEA de 
asked to send $1 dues to 


5073a Mardel, St. 


bn 


partment are 
Norman D. 
Louis 9, Mo. 


if mes, 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


Law 
A MINIMUM SALARY of $1200 Is guar 
inteed to Il 


statute that 
} 


Minimum-Salary in Illinois 


linois teachers bv a 
goes into effect July 1, 194 
becomes the twenty-seventh mini 


mumv-salary state, the eighth to be 


eK 
added 


tc roy list during the past decade. 


Achievement in Connecticut 


TuHeE 1945 Connecticut Legislature out 


| ] 
iwc d SseX CISC 


] 
rimination in Salaries ol 
effective July 
is the twelfth state to 


; ; 
prohibit sex differentials in teachers 


a sea 
public-school teachers, 


1946. Connecticut 


1 
Saiaries 


School Expenditures in War and 
Peace 
Tue NEA Research 


( ctober 


Division, in its 
Bulle tin 
problems of the 
eir bearing upon the 


] , 
1945 Rese arcan views 


certain cconomic peace 
in the light of th 


financial support of the public schools. 
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Data on prewar and wartime trends and 
estimates of future needs with respect 
to school expenditures, the national in- 
come, general public expenditures, and 
consumer spending are brought together 
from various sources for the convenience 
of the reader. While no predictions are 
made concerning the actual level of post- 
war school costs, the evidence of the 
assembled data indicates that the long- 
time upward trend of school expenditures 
will continue in the years ahead. 


Look for It 


3¥v THE ocToBER Issue of the Reader’s 
Digest carries a strong article on the need 
for better teachers’ salaries. It should be 
brought to the attention of parents, 
members of schoolboards, tax-levying 
agencies, and all others interested in the 
education of youth. At our request, the 
Reader's Digest has made available 50,000 
reprints for free distribution. Write to 
the NEA, stating the number of reprints 
you can use effectively. 


RADIO 


The American School of the Air 


yy THIs RADIO PROGRAM begins its six- 
teenth year Monday, October 1, at a new 
time on the air—5:00 to 5:30 PM EWT. 
Topics for the days of the week are: 
Monday—Story of America 
Tuesday—Gateways to Music 
Wednesday—March of Science 
Thursday—This Living World 
Friday—Tales From Far and Near 


CHALLENGES to TEACHERS 


Teachers Can Help 


yy Tue nazis in their book-burning van- 
dalism destroyed the very large English 
language departments of the libraries in 
the large cities of the Soviet Union. Rus- 
sian War Relief, Inc. invites Americans 
to help replenish the shelves with a mil- 
lion English language classics. For infor- 


eS SS 
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From Guam comes 
the word via the 
United States Ma- 
rine Corps that eight 
of the sixteen girls in 
the senior class at 
Agana Highschool 
plan to become teach- 
ers to help meet the 
shortage in the Guam 
public-school system. 
Seven of the eight 
girls are shown here 
with their supervisor. 





mation write to that organization, P. O. 
Box 135, Wall St. Station, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


India Needs America’s Aid 


sc Famine came to India in 1943 as the 
cumulative result of war-produced evils. 
For information as to how you can help, 


write to American Relief for India, Inc., 
41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


Against a Worldwide Enemy 


yc For INFORMATION concerning the post- 
war program to eradicate leprosy, a pro- 
gram in which the schools can make a 
real contribution, write to the American 
Mission to Lepers, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
York 10, N. Y. 


For the Teachers Who Cherish 
“Suffer the Little Children .. . 


For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
The privilege to teach is God-given. 
Like a jewel that rests in the hands— 
A talent. With use it expands, 

Till finally we see the dim traces 

Of God in uplifted faces. 


Without vision the people must perish. 

Thank God for the teachers who cherish 

A vision that remaineth undimmed; 

For each tiny candle that’s trimmed 

At the altar of truth and of. right 

Which leadeth man into the light. 

For whoso believeth shall rise; 

From the muck and the mire he shall 

rise! 

And thru the dark night he shall be 

Led upward by those who can see 

Till finally he reaches the goal; 

A free, an unbound human soul. 
—HAROLD W. SMITH. 


HUMOR °N’ INTEREST 


Teachers on a Petal 


yy WE wrote and read much about teach- 
ers during the war, but the following sen- 
tence from a recent letter to NEA head- 
quarters gives'a slant we hadn’t found 
before: “The public-school ‘teacher has 
been lifted out of the mire and mud and 


placed on a petal during this war emer- 
gency.” 








And Pupils on a Furlough 


sic Frances W. Over, training teacher at 
the Laboratory School, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, 
sends us this: At the close of his first 
day in first grade Herbert said to his 
mother, “Say Mom, I know everything 
now. When do I get a furlough?” 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Text Units in Consumer Education 


yy THe Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D. C., 
announces publication of five text units 
for highschool consumer education, 
adapted to use either in a special course 
or in various existing courses. 25¢ each, 

The Modern American Consumer (In- 

troductory ) 

Learning To Use Advertising 

Time on Your Hands 

Investing in Yourself 

Using Standards and Labels 

Other units are to follow soon. Avail- 
able also (single copies free on request) 
are five reports for teachers: 


Consumer Education and the Social 
Studies 

The Role of Mathematics in Consumer 
Education 

Consumer Education and Home Eco- 
nomics 

The Relation of Business Education to 
Consumer Education 

The Place of Science in the Education 
of the Consumer 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


yc Tuts DEPARTMENT and the NEA Re- 
search Division prepared four discussion 
pamphlets for the use of local associations. 
The subjects included were tenure, re- 
tirement, school finance, and _ postwar 
planning. This series will be continued 
and pamphlets will be issued this 
year on ethics, salary scheduling, leaves 
of absence, and credit unions. These pam- 
phlets will be sent free to presidents oi 
affiliated associations. Additional cop- 
ies may be secured at a small cost. 


Community Living and the 
Elementary School 


xc Tuis is the title of the 24th Yearbook 
of the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. It was mailed to 
1945-46 members of the Department on 
September 15. Educators who want help 
in adjusting the schools to community 
needs will find it in this volume. Robert 
W. Eaves, former principal of Thomson 
School, Washington, D. C., and now 
Secretary of the National Commission on 
Safety Education, was chairman of the 
Editorial Committee. Other members 
were: Frances Belcher, Clearwater, Fla.; 


[Continued on page A-90] 











































cher at 
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Ivania, 
is first 
to his 
‘ything 


“The Old Order 
Changeth—” 


1867 to 1945—nearly eight decades! Throughout these years the 


work of Ginn and Company has been interwoven with the 


ONS 


cation 


udy of fabric of American education. And what a changing fabric it has been! 


yndary- 
a <=, 
t units 
cation, 
course 

each, 


Narrow indeed—by present standards—was the field of education 
when this house was founded. The three “R’s” and the classics com- 


prised its major limits. And to these limits the main offerings of 





CREDIT EGONE nineteenth-century textbook publishers were largely confined. 


er ( in- , j 
In How vividly some of us recall our mental agonies as we struggled 


with the tortuous passages of Caesar’s story of his bridge across the 
Rhine, or Xenophon’s retreat with his Ten Thousand—back in the 


days when Latin and Greek were the backbone of education! Likely 










Avail- as not, we made our translations from Ginn textbooks. And good 
§ 
en) books they were—the leaders in their field. 
Social 
4 o 
finihie New Textbooks—to Meet Vew Educational Demands 
e Eco- & Vastly broadened is the scope of education today. Lessened emphasis 
: on the classics—ever-growing demand for training in mathematics, 
tion to ; : 
: social studies and the sciences—require new fools of learning. But in 
ication this changing picture one fact remains unaltered—as fixed as the sun. 
i However changed the aims of education, to educate properly we must 
hers | have textbooks, 
A Re- Z _ P . 7 
seein Prompt to recognize the changing needs of modern education, Ginn 
JUSS IC : c é é 
ations. : and Company seized the opportunity to meet those needs. The com- 
o_o pany broadened its publishing policy, engaged the ablest authors, and 
ostwar es ans 
sas, presented America’s schools with a large and distinguished list of new 
| this i books in branches of learning now held important. And it did this 
leaves , 
i . . without neglecting the classics. 
epam- & Please Ask for 
ents of r > Keeping abreast of the times has ever been a cardinal principle with 
| cop- the New Ginn | 
st bie Ginn and Company. Up-to-the-minute Ginn textbooks are today 
italogues : . 
Cat S unlocking the doors of knowledge for thousands of young Americans, 
as successfully as Ginn books did the job seventy-eight years ago. 
arbook We pledge to America’s teachers continuance of the same splendid 
ae textbook service that has made the name GINN a household word in 
ed to 
ent on education since 1867! 
it help 
nunity 
Robert Boston 17 New York Il Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
omson . ' . . j 
| now Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
ion on & 18 > @ 8 -20)e) Gm ed 2 
of the DISTINCTION 
-mbers 
, Fla.; 
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JET PROPULSION 


AIR IS SWALLOWED by the 
jet engine’s mouth “‘A,”’ 
and is picked up by the 
compressor ‘*B,’” which 
squeezes it into the com- 
bustion chamber “'C.”’ 
Here the air and fuel 
burn, increasing the 
temperature of the air 
and gases, which, in 
sweeping through turbine “‘D,’’ spin 
it at tremendous speed. The tur- 
bine drives: the compressor, which 
is fixed to the same shaft. That's 
how, after starting by an electric 
motor, the compressor gets its 
power. After leaving the turbine, 
the hot air and gases escape at high 
speed through nozzle “‘E,’’ giving 
the reactive thrust that drives the 
plane forward. 


THE FORCE THAT DRIVES A JET PLANE 
is the same kind of force that pushes 
a canoe away when you jump to the 
dock .. . that makes a deflating toy 
balloon scurry when it slips. from 
your fingers . . 


. that spins a rotary 
lawn sprinkler in a direction opposite 
to that of the jets of water. Forward 
thrust of a jet propelled plane is 
developed as the reaction to the 
high-velocity discharge through the 
engine’s nozzle. It’s the practical 





GENERAL 
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application of Newton's third law 
of motion—that for every action 
there is an equal and opposite 
reaction. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN JET PLANE was 
Bell’s P59 Airacomet, produced as a 
trainer. The fastest plane in the 
world is the jet-propelled P80 Shoot- 
ing Star, a fighter by Lockheed. 
General Electric jets power these 
planes, and the P80’s engines-are the 
most powerful in the air today. 
These planes achieve peak perform- 
ance without propeller, radiator, oil 
cooling system, supercharger, and 
complex controls. A ground crew 
can replace a jet engine in a Shooting 
Star in fifteen minutes. 

The pilot can be relatively com- 
fortable even in the substratosphere 
because the jet engine can pressurize 
his cabin. His plane is extremely 
maneuverable and can climb at great 
speed. He experiences 
no new flight problems. 
In fact, any competent 
pilot can fly a jet plane. 


This advertisement is one 
of aseries, designed as a serv- 
ice to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 
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[Continued from page 144] 
Harold V. Baker, New Rochelle, N. Y: 
and Elizabeth Malcolm, New Haven, 
Conn. Free to Department members; $) 
to others. 


Secondary-School Principals 
Publications 


yv Tue National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals has devoted its 
October Bulletin to educational oppor. 
tunities for veterans. Descriptions are 
included of veterans’ educational pro- 
grams conducted in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, 
San Diego, Baltimore, Phoenix, Los An- 
geles, New York Mills, and other cities, 
This publication will be sent to all mem- 
bers of this NEA department and is 
available to nonmembers at $1 per copy. 

Student Councils at Work is the title 
of a supplemental handbook on the phil- 
osophy and work of the Student Coun- 


| cils in the secondary schools, recently pub- 


lished by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Free to 
members of the National Association of 
Student Councils. To nonmembers, $1. 

The National Junior Honor Society, 


| sponsored by the Secondary-School Prin. 


cipals, has recently prepared a Handbook 
for the use’ of these Chapters. Free 
to all Chapters. A limited quantity is 
available for distribution to other sources 
for $1 per copy. 


Research Service Circulars 


| yy Circutar No. 1, 1945, Local School 


Services for Veterans, describes plans and 
activities of 106 school systems in behali 
of returning. service men and women, 
summarizes problems involved in meet- 
ing educational demands of veterans, in- 
cludes an annotated bibliography. 
Circular. No. 4, 1945, Staffs and Sal- 
aries of State Departments of Education, 
1943-44, based on reports from 45 states 
and 4 outlying territories, presents facts 
about size and composition of staffs ot 
state departments of education, salaries 


‘paid to staff members, personnel pro- 


cedures affecting staff members, and pro 
cedures affecting chief state school offi- 
cers. Detailed and summary tables ar 
included, as well as a selected bibliog- 
raphy. These Circulars may be obtained 
from the American Association of School 
Administrators for 50¢ each. 


NEA Handbook and History 


Sv For INFORMATION ABOUT these two 
new NEA publications, see page 128. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
33% percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders’ but not 
on billed orders. Order from the National Edu- 


cation Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, 
5. £. 
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PForgy and Bess 


A symphonic picture 
for Orchestra by Russell Bennett 


Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 


FABIEN SEVITZKY 
Conductor 


The thematic material of this symphonicpicture incorporates 
the appealing melodies of Gershwin’s touching folk opera 
of the same name. The vital drama of the original score 
—the true American expression—the thrilling tunes — 
are all here, enhanced and enriched by Mr. Bennett’s 
dazzling arrangement. Mr. Sevitzky leads the ey Or 
Symphony Orchestra in a performance that brings forth 
the full color and charm of the music. 

Victor Album M/DM 999 


Three 12-inch Records . . . . . « List Price $3.50* 
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ee 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 


Pianist 










HE spectacular Rhapsody in Blue is the music of Gershwin at its 
best. Novel tonal effects, provocative rhythms, and beautiful 
melodies, are cleverly combined to produce a work that has become 







an outstanding example of modern American composition. Mr. Fiedler, 
and the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, provide a sparkling rendition 







of the Rhapsody, and Sanroma’s interpretation of the brilliant piano 






part, as presented in this recording, won high praise from the com- 
poser. Rhapsody in Blue is 
Victor’s latest addition to the 
showpiece series —a new type 
of album, in a two-record folder, 
that contains notes on the music 
and the performing artists, a 
biography of the composer, and 
colorful sketches and photo- 
graphs. 
















SEE WARNER BROS." | 
“RHAPSODY IN BLUE” | 


The Jubilant story of 
George Gershwin 
STARRING 

* Robert Alda 
* Joan Leslie 
* Alexis Smith 
* Charles Coburn 


and many musical celebrities | 
as themselves 


| 


Victor Showpiece No. 3 
Two 12-inch Records 
List Price $2.25* 


*Suggested List Price Exclusive of Taxes 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON ° 


_ Victor RECORDS 


ACA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N, 3. 
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ES, sir —all the “Scotch” Cellulose fere with our civilian delivery. There’s 
Tape you want — large rolls and small enough “Scotch” Brand Tape now for you 
rolls to do all the package-sealing, poster- and every other home front user. 

holding, page-mending chores it does so 


So come and GET it! Order all you need 
well. It’s back home again... to stay! 


today! 











We want to thank you for your cooperation 
during the years and months “Scotch” 
Tape was going overseas and there was so 
little of it for civilian use. 


But today war restrictions no longer inter- 













HOLDING PAPERS TO SEALING PACKAGES 
BLACKBOARDS 


SCOTCH “~ TAPE 


BRAND 


Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., Saint Paul 6, Minn. 
fiom TE SRE COMPANY eee 


“Scotch” is the trade-mark for the adhesive tapes made by the 3M Company 
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The removal of an institutional air seems 
sufficient to encourage both children and 
adults to give books in a library the same 
friendly opportunity to become friends that 
is accorded those in the home. Individual 
tastes of librarians have given these installa- 
tions names ranging from “book nooks” to 
“browsing corners”. 

Gaylord Bros. equipment is ideally 
adapted to this newest library trend. In the 
illustration at left, a settee, low drop-leaf 
table, and Windsor chairs capture the spirit 
of intimacy, yet retain the traditional Gay- 
lord standards of lasting quality. Materials 
and man-power shortages have caused us 





- several months’ delay in filling furniture 
> orders, but we stand ready, as always, to 
; nt render assistance with any planning program 
ee : : you may consider. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
5208, Lie STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
. 4 Drop Your 
are engineered to precise standards to insure | 
smooth and easy running and avoidance of fric- | 8 i G G E & T Ww Oo Ww ® | E oy, 
tion in all moving parts. 
| ! 
That's why Holmes machines are preferred—for into the Nearest MAIL BOX! 
| ] their dependable service, freedom from mechan- That’s the way so many tenshari tell us they feat abeat Ay 
j i ; ivid fi sacti ith- | when they mail their first application or renewal to T.C.U. 
my seg mONA, vivid film poojecton and faith Then whenever they are disabled by sickness, accident or quar- 


ful sound reproduction. antine, the T.C.U. Air Mails a check to them before they have 


Thousands in use by our armed forces. We a chance to worry. . . 
If you, too, would like to enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection, 


mage a poomnation for school and at a cost of less than a nickel a day, and get all the facts, 


other peacetime uses. drop your worries into the nearest Mail Box! Mail the coupon 


. No agent will call. 
Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film today oO ag 


Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ae ee” 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


H Oo L M ES To the T.C.U., 162 T.C.U. Bidg., 
: r. 


Lincoln 8. Neb 
P R GO J E Cc T O R tion, , ayy } B-- eo f ation -e 
COMPANY Tey | Name.... 


FOUNDED 


1815 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14 1899 
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nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 

















Chicago 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 

ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
eerceermrrrm N.A.T.A. Corresponding 
uesen eseene Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 

n= New York City ¢« Hyde 

- a > ee Building, Spokane, Wash. 


S STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests.............. $2.00 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges.. $1.00 
Specimen Set for Elementary Schools $1.00 
Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 


WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MAKES CURRENT EVENTS A 
PLEASANT STUDY. 


This large map, depicting the outstanding news items of 
the week, features the modern visual-aid method of 
teaching current events. It holds the undivided interest 
of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have found that these 
weekly pictorial bulletins are an unequalled source of 
political, economic and geographical knowledge. 


write for FREE SAMPLE and details. 
Costs only a few cents a day. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, INC. 
1512 Orleans St. Chicago 10, Ill. 





| 
a ————$$ ——— | 


Send for 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD’S TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating pupil-pastime. Full of 
teaching material. Send 10c for copy. 
With it we will send FREE catalog of 
denta! health material listing booklets, 
pamphlets, posters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and coloring 
seatwork. 


American f ental Association 


Dept. N-10 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11. Ulinois 















New Horizons in Teaching 


With the hope this will be interesting and helpful 


mM 


BACK SAVERS 


This information on doing some 
common activities the easiest way 
from Ag. Ext. Bulletin No. 299, 
PurdueUniversity, Lafayette, Ind. 


OPENING Win Dow 


We hope that the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as in the 
past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
has been helpful to millions 
of people. 2-48 


Remember this wrapper— 
tt ts empty now and will stay so until it is 
again practical to produce such peacetime 


quality and 
5 flavor as 
/ “rigley’s Spearmint 





chewing gum, 


The ortunities for teachers to secure posi- 

TEACHERS AGENCY tions “excellent ———S .~ ey 4 

t t we ve ever known, is 

28 E. Jackson, Bivd. our aim fo render the best service possible to 

4 il both administrator and teacher. Our service is 
’ . 
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‘he Perry Pictures 
eee . 


— oe 
r | 1 For use in School 
j and home. Beauyti. 
ful reproductions 
of the World's 
masterpieces at 4 
Price Within reac) 
of the thinnest 
purse, 


P One Cent Size, 3 
i x 3%. Two Cent 
4 Size, 5% x 4 
. Ten Cent Size, {4 
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- > is X 12 for 60 cents’ 
Stratford-on-Avon Worth or more of 
any of these three 


sizes, 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 beautiful picture 
for children, or 30 art subjects, each 514 x 8. ‘ 
64-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrat, 
in it, with samples, for 15 cents, ‘ 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mas; 





“The Air Pilot’s Prayer” (not a war song) 
Solo and SSAA arrangements. For High Schooi | 
and adult choruses. | 
“America—Let’s Bless God” (not a war song) 
Solo and two-part chorus with violin or organ 
obbligato. For Elementary, High School and 
adult choruses. 
“LaChita—A Mexican Love Song. Piano and 
| guitar accompaniment. High School and adult 
choruses. 

Composer CLARA RODEWIG WASER 
Director of the ‘’Chicago Children’s Chorus” 
On sale at: 
Lyon and Healy’s, Jackson Blvd. at Wabash 
Chicago, Ill., The Educational Music Bureau, 
30 East Adams St., Chicago, IIl., and at lead- 
ing music dealers throughout the country. 


Classified = 








BOOKS 


EVERY school needs the new MARKHART VOCAB. 
ULARY BUILDER. It’s Systematic! Books I-IL-III-l) 
(Grades 9-12) 35¢ each. Complete set, $1.25. Markhan 
Vocabulary Service, Preston, Idaho. 








TO DEVELOP a work-experience program order Com 
munity resources for Vocational Guidance and Training 
Moe and Brockmann. Price 25¢. Box 217, Helen 
Montana 





AVIATION and NAVIGATION TEXTS. Fortify 
yourself with the famous Zweng texts, viz: 
Instructor $4.00; Aeronautical Training $3.00; Rz 
& Instrument Flying $4.00; Air Navigation Note B 
with Weems Plotter $4.00; Ground Instructor $3. 
Parachute Technician $3.00. Pan American Navigation 
Service Dept. J-5, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywoo 
Calif. 

EMERSON wrote: “I have sometimes thought tha 
te would render the greatest service to modern criticism 
who would draw the line of relation that subsists be 
tween Shakespeare and Swedenborg.” 

Swedenborg Foundation, 51 E. 42 St. New York 











COINS AND STAMPS 
COIN COLLECTORS. Read “The Numismatist 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 


on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
Numismatic Association, G.P.O. Box 103, Brooklyn ! 





|| 4 
— 


HOBBIES _ 





JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 1 
sorted $2.40. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo 


| 
| 


Z - “FILMS. as 
16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free € 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
35 MM SLIDEFILMS—General Science. Chemistr! 
Physics, Biology, Visual Sciences, 246N, Suller 
New York. 
Neen 








TEACHING AIDS. 2 


INDEX of Free Teaching Aids. A compilation 
hundreds of free pamphlets, pictures, charts, exhibits 
and films available from commercial companies 4 
governmental agencies. A reference book that evel 
teacher should have. Priced at $2.60 per copy. Mone! 
refunded if not satisfied. Free Teaching Aids Co., Harti 
burg, Illinois. 

RD Eee ER 
VISUAL AIDS j ' 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lant 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices. 54 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Comp2! 
Meadville, Penna. 


_ 
SET of large charts on the Presidents. Result of 
years of research, $10.00. Author of the book, “Pec! 
arities of the Presidents,” $2.00. Don Smith, Van We 
Ohio. ‘ 


¢ 




















2. > HOW FAMILIAR ARE YOU 


e in School 
ne. Beautj. 


vo (= a ... with these Familiar things ? 


ithin reach 


> thinnest . _ceceent “ame 
. Sy ¢€ " 
nt Size, 3 I 
Two Cent : 

/2 x 8, asi ; 
nt Size, 19 i ‘ , a 
ir 60 cents ‘ * ae 3 é 
Or more of 
these three 


ul pictures 
8. 
llustratic 


len, Mass ; , eae ‘A , eee gy ‘ sok as = 


song). iS NY ‘er Q. Q. WHY WON’T A LIGHTED CIGARETTE RUIN 
: Shee ay “ WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO SHOE SOLES THAT THIS “WOSSEN™ TABLET 

seas ep Phy ae ‘ YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT ? A. This table top is made of a new furniture 
—_. Rad <= * sp e Synthetic organic chemistry—to which UCC “wood.” This material combines wood in all 
ool and Crees devotes much of its many-sided research— its natural grain and beauty with plastics so 
no ond Me ve see has made a real contribution to shoe soles. that it will resist even the heat of a burning 
id adult é : This research has produced, among hundreds cigarette ...and be remarkably free from mars 
ER > a 4) : of other types, a long-wearing, VINYLITE and stains. Its manufacturer gets plastics as 
horus” * Bes eee Be og plastic that is an ideal raw material for soles. raw materials from a Unit of UCC. 

Nabash, 

Bureau, 


it lead- 
intry. 


TT 
'T VOCAB 

I-11-111-1V 
>. Markhart 


order Com 
Training 
7, Helena, 


Qa. WHAT’S THE BIGGEST NEWS IN ELECTRICAL 
INSULATION ? 
A. Out of UCC research have come new flame- 
resistant insulating materials of plastic that 
SNe at :3 mean added years of carefree service with 
Naviga : : ~. ) 
Hollywow ° 4 = safety. Out of the same research have come 
| he : j the synthetic organic chemicals in quantity, 
from which plastics are made for a profusion 
of useful things to make a better world for you. 


Qa. CAN A DASHBOARD GIVE A HINT? 


A, Beauty and utility contributed by plastics to 
molded dashboards for postwar cars indicate 
how much has been and can be learned 
through research. They hint of thousands of 
improvements which can be achieved in prod- 
ucts as plastics come back to peacetime use. 


Men have been able to improve these things because they 


have been able to improve the raw materials that go into them. 


olletios The development of a wide range of plastics typifies the prog- 
ts, exhibits 
panies an 
that ever! Mee iy caine iI . e we ae hove f solved > ths 
ypy. Mone! es ae UCC contributions to this progress have involved more than a 


ress made with many other raw materials in the 20th Century. 


third of the known elements of the earth. 


If you would like more information about plastics, write for a copy of 
booklet M-10“A Simplified Guide to BAKELITE and VINYLITE Plastics.” 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
Van phe 30 East 42nd Street CC) New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS—Bakelite Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Ine. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDES— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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IF ANY OF YOUR SENIORS show ex. 
ceptional scientific aptitude, by 
all means encourage them to en- 
ter the Fifth Annual Science 
Talent Search, conducted to 
discover the most promising 
youthful scientists of tomorrow, 
$11,000 in Westinghouse Scholar. 
ships will be awarded to winners 
—plus 260 Honorable Mentions 
which often result in scholarship 
offers from other sources, 


any budding Scientists 
in your Senior Class? 


Science Talent Search aptitude tests 


Entrants in the Science Talent Search must first take an aptitude 
test . . . which determines their range of scientific knowledge, 
reasoning powers, and general aptitude. High School 

Seniors — both boys and girls — can take this 
test right in your own school, 

early in December. 





Essays on Scientific Projects 


Contestants must also write a 1,000-word essay on the 
topic, “My Scientific Project”—stating just what they 
are now doing, or plan to do, in experimentation or 
research. These essays must be submitted no later 
than December 27, 1945. 





Trips to Washington, D. C., for 40 Finalists 


Judges then select 40 finalists who are invited to attend the 
Science Talent Institute at the Nation’s Capital—as guests of 
Westinghouse. The chance of a lifetime for your Seniors to 
attend the Science Talent Institute, 
meet famous scientists, visit 

places of national interest! 





$11,000 in Scholarships to Winners 


While in Washington they will be interviewed by judges 
who will award two $2,400 Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships — to the most talented boy and girl — and other 
Westinghouse Scholarships of a total value of $6,200. The 
Annual Science Talent Search is sponsored by the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation and 

conducted by Science Clubs of America. 





MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


' 
Science Clubs of America (JN-105) ' 
1719 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. - 
! 
! 
! 










* 
Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler Seniors participate 
in the Fifth Annual Science Talent Search. I have (number)...------ 
students who may enter the competition. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE — 
I rsh ered ee oo i el Position. ...cccccccccces* 








Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 
2:30 pm, EWT, NBC ¢ TED MALONE — Monday 
thru Friday, 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 


owoeee 
POOR RRR EEE EHH EEE EEE REE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE REE EE EEE 


one 
Peewee wee wees e seer eeeseeee ETI, cece eeeee DIAL. cece waeneeee 
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